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CHANGES OF THE YEAR. 


A year of changes has brought us to that 
epoch, which, as we mark it down in our ta- 
blets, emphatically reminds us, “‘ What shad- 
ows we are, and what shadows we pursue.” 
The “ happy new year,” season as it is of 
pleasure and felicitation, celebrated with fes- 
tival and song, is yet a striking and solemn 
memento; and he must be dull, mdeed, who 
can write, for the first time, the number that 
designates it without a passing touch, at 
least, of serious emotion. It remindis him 
how far he is gone up, on the scale of the 
dread century’s progress; what a floating 
atom he is upon the tide of passing ages ;— 
and how soon the frail records of time, which 
he strews like leaves upon the dark wave, 
will be swallowed up for ever. It is a me- 
mento of change, of instability, of uncertain- 
ty, of weary labors, of unsatisfying pursuits, 
of social bereavements, of a world whose 
fashion passeth away. Let it be true that it 
isa memento of other things; our present 
design and mood lead us to say, that it is a 
memento of these. 

As we gather up the confused impressions 
of the past, as the great scene of worldly toil, 
and turmoil, and vicissitude, passes in re- 
view before us; as we meditate upon the 
many things, the many events, which seem 
as if they revolved in eternal circles, tending 
to nothing and producing nothing, we are 
ready to exclaim with the ancient preacher, 
“ All things are full of labor; men cannat 
utter it. The sun or and the sun go- 

I 


eth down, and hasteth to his place where he 
rose. The wind goeth toward the south, 
and turneth about unto the north; it whirl- 
eth about continually ; and the wind return- 
eth again according to his circuits. Atl the 
rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not full ; 
into the place from whence the rivers come, 
thither they return again.” 

Thus is revolution, change, instability, 
written upon all things. The Jaw is impres- 
sed on every varying form of nature. It is 
taught in the revolving skies. It comes up 
from the heaving depths of the ocean. It is 
proclaimed in the convulsions of the earth ; 
it is whispered in the stirring of the elements. 
The seasons change. The secret powers of 
nature are ever at work, and every instant 
are producing new forms, new combinations, 
new appearances. If we repose and rest, 
everything is in motion about us; and the 
world in which we wake is no longet the 
world in which we slept. If thought passes 
in its busy career, or recreates itself with idle 
and airy visions, yet nature’s mighty work 
goes on; the circulating air, the rolling 
ocean, the springing or the decaying plant, 
the waving forest, the flowing river, the 
bursting fountains, are all undergoing mo- 
mentary changes. 

The elements, too—what a visitation of 
mystery and change, of mingled violence 
and gentleness is theirs! Fair visions of 
beauty and life, sweet and silent influences 





distilling, as the dew, soft breathings of 
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balmy odors and heaveniy melodies, spread 
themselves through all our senses, like the 
invisible wind swaying the cords of an JEo- 
lian harp. But rougher touches proclaim 
other and sterner uses. The elements minis- 
ter discipline with pleasure. They often in- 
commode ; they sometimes alarm us. We 
are during a considerable portion of our lives 
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whether real or fictitious, barely to meet th. 
demands of necessity. All the energies o; 
life ace wasted, and to what end? barely 
‘live. All the possessions of life are accuiny. 
lated, and to what purpose? to be cared for, 
ito be borne about with us for a little seasop, 
then to be laid aside, like the habiliments oj 





suffering from the inconveniences of climate/la weary day. The entire physical energies 


and the incessant changes of nature; pant- 
ing in the heats of summer. or shivering 


of life are put in requisition to support life: 
and at last they fail even of that; so tha 


amid the chills of winter; drenched with|there is not only perpetual toil, but toil which 


the rain, or parched with the drought; our 
footsteps weary in the daytime, or stumbling 
in the darkness of the night. And often, too, 
the earthly pilgrim’s path lies through storm’ 
and tempest, through dangers by flood and 
fire, through whirlwinds and _ tornadoes, 
through regions ploughed by the thunder of 
heaven, and the volcano on earth; where the 
lightning flashes, and the earthquake rends ; 
where those tokens are, of almighty power, 
at which “the dwellers in the uttermost parts 
of the earth are afraid.” 

And thus it is, that in the very processes 
of nature, powers are at work, and results 
are produced, which in some form and at 
some time or other, proclaim to all men their 
insecurity, and from which all human safe- 
— are vain. There are vicissitudes, 
rom which riches, if we had them, can pur- 
chase no immunity, and from which sagaci- 
ty, though we were ever so wise, can invent 
no escape ; vicissitudes which alike confound 
biowidtis and ignorance, and baffle strength 
and imbecility. 

Man’s task, too, in the toiling world, when 
he makes himself but a part of that world; 
man’s task, what is it but motion, action, 
change, for ever returning upon itself; a 
ceaseless revolution which never carries him 
beyond the circle of his absolute or artificial 
necessities? And from these necessities, 
moreover, there is no exemption. Every hu- 
man hand is stretched out to procure some- 
thing that is wanted, or to ward off some- 
thing that is feared. The case even of bound- 
less wealth furnishes no exception to this 


in the end is fruitless and unavailing. 

Is the condition of the world within, of the 
mental world, any better? We are speak. 
ing, indeed, of the world as it is, and not as 
it should be; of the world of the many, and 
not of the few; is it any better governed or 
brought to any better account, than the world 
of man’s fortunes and toils? The inward 
world is, as truly as the outward, a world of 
changes. It is, indeed, more variable and 
restless, more fluctuating than the sea, more 
wayward than the wind that bloweth where 
it listeth. Its workings are more unwearied 
than the toiling hands, or all the swift and 
untiring engines of industry. Every feeling 
is desire, or satiety. Every passion js in- 
flamed with pursuit, or pained with excess. 
Every mind, in the worldly crowd, is either 
hurrying in the swift career of exertion, o1 
is pausing, weary, unquicet, unsatisfied at the 
goal of attainment. Success is a stimulus 
to greater efforts; disappointment an apolo- 
gy for complaints and lamentations. The 
condition of pleasure is never to have enough ; 
of pain, alas! ever to have too much, An- 
bition sees more than it can gain; discour- 
agement sees nothing that it can gain.— 
Wealth has cares, poverty has necessities ; 
and it is sometimes difficult to tell whether 
the cares or necessities are the greater bur- 
den, and occasion the greater disquietude ;— 
and whether the pride of wealth, or the mur- 
muring of poverty, is the less easy and com 
fortable disposition. 

What state of mind or of the affections then 
is there, whether desired or deprecated, that 


law, for it brings, in equal proportion, the;/may not minister to our annoyance, if that 
care of preserving, and the fear of losing it.|holy principle which brings satisfaction, and 
And then, for the mass of mankind, behold/strength, and harmony, to the soul, be want: 
the scene of their labors, and behold the re-|ing? Knowledge may perplex our curiosi- 


sult. 


Behold factories multiply, establish-/ty, and ignorance disturb our fear. 


Medioc- 


ments increase, engines, inventions lend their|rity of talent, failure in a profession, is com: 
assistance ; behold the earth and ocean vex-|/monly considered as an occasion of intolera- 


ed with human toil, and the ten thous#hnd|ble disquietude ; but inferiorit 


itself is not 


wheels of commerce busy; and for what ?—!more agitating than the situation of a proud 





To obtain for man repose? No ; but to pro-/man, exalted in the public opinion, and oblis- 
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eure relief, to meet the demands, no matte; | 
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| the Indian tribes, once a year, to extinguish 
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ed to satisfy the demands made upon an idol- 
ized reputation, Or will you look at the af- 
fections, and at the tenure and condition up- 
on which they hold all the treasures of this, 
What we value and highly | 
rize, at some time or other distresses us ;—_ 
and what we dislike of course disturbs us.— | 
If we have friends, we are anxious; if we 
have them not, we are forlorn. If we have 
hopes, we are agitated ; if we have them not, 
we are depressed. * 





NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


Jt was a beautiful custom among some of 


all the fires, and, by a day of fasting and 
profound devotion, to propitiate the great 
spirit for the coming year. They then pro- 
duced sparks by friction, and lit up afresh 
the altar and the hearth with the new fire. 

And this was considered as the most pre- 
cious and sacred gift from one person to an- 
other, binding them in bonds of inviolate 
friendship for that vear, certainly ; with a 
hope that the same might endure through 
life. From the young to the old it wasa 
token of the highest respect ; from the old 
to the young, of great expectation. 

To us might it be granted to solemnize 
the new year by the mental renovation of 
which this ceremony was the eloquent sym- 
bol! Might we extinguish, if only for a day, 
those fires where a uniformed religious ardor 
has led to human sacrifices; which have 
warmed the household, but, also, prepared 
pernicious, more than wholesome, viands for | 
their use. 
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‘sustained from her bosom. 





The Indian produced the new spark by | 
friction. It would be a still more beautiful! 
emblem, and expressive of the more extend- | 
ed powers of civilized men, if we should 
draw the spark from the centre of our sys-. 
tem and the source of light by means of the 
burning glass. 

Where, then, is to be found the new knowl- 
edge, the new thought, the new hope, that 
shall begin a new year in a spirit not discor- | 
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They enfran- 
chised slaves, to show that devotion to the 
Gods induced a sympathy with men. 

Let us look about us to see with what rites, 
what acts of devotion, this modern Christian 


‘nation greets the approach of the new year ; 


by what signs she denotes the clear morning 


lof a better day, such as may be expected 
‘when the eagle has entered into covenant 


with the dove! 
* x . * * 

Can he sleep, who in this past year has 
wickedly or lightly committed acts calculated 
to injure the few or many—who has poison- 
ed the ears and the hearts he might have 
rightly informed—who has steeped in tears 
the cup of thousands—who has put back, as 
faras in him lay, the accomplishment of 
general good and happiness for the sake of 
his selfish aggrandizement or selfish luxury 
—wwho has sold to a party what is meant for 
mankind? If such sleep dreadful shall be 
the waking. 

Deliver us from evil. In public or in pri- 
vate itis easy to give pain—hard to give 
pure pleasure ; easy to do evil—hard to do 
good. God does His good in the whole, de- 
spite of bad men; but only from a very pure 
mind will he permit original good to proceed 
in the day. Happy those who can feel that, 
during the past year, they have, to the best 
of their knowledge, refrained from evil.— 
Happy those who determine to proceed in 
this be the light of conscience. It is but a 
spark; yet fromthat spark may be drawn 
fire light enough for worlds and systems of 
worlds, and that light is ever new. 

And with this thought rises again the 
memory of the fair lines that light has 
brought to view in the histories of some.— 
If the nation tends to wrong, there are yet 
present the ten just men. The hands and 
lips of this great form may be impure, but 

ure blood flows yet withingker veins—the 
lood of the noble bands who first sought 
these shores from the British Isles and 
France for conscience sake. ‘Too many have 
come since for bread alone. We cannot 


dant with ‘ the acceptable year of the Lord ?’| blame—we must not reject them, but let us 
Surely, there must be such existing, if latent teach them, in giving them bread, to prize 
—some sparks of new fire, pure from ashes | that salt, too, without which all on earth must 
and from smoke, worthy to be offered as a | lose its savor. Yes! let us teach them, not 
new year’s gift? Let us look at the signs rail at their inevitable ignorance and un- 
of the times, to see in what spot this fire! enlightened action, but teach them and their 
shall be sought—on what fuel it may be fed. ‘children as our own; if we do so, their chil- 
The ancients poured out libations of the choi-'| dren and ours may yet act as one body obe- 
cest juices of earth, to express their gratitude dient to one soul, and if we should act right- 


'o the power that had enabled them to be ily now, that soul a pure soul. 
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And ye, sable bands, forced hither against 
your will, kept down here now by a force 
hateful to Nature, a will alien from God; it 
does sometimes seem as if the avenging an- 
gel wore your hue and would place in your 
hands the sword to punish the cruel injus- 
tice of our fathers, the selfish perversity of 
the sons. Yet, are there no means of atone- 
ment? Must the innocent suffer with the 
guilty? Teach us, oh All-Wise! the clue 
out of this labyrinth, and if we faithfully en- 
counter its darkness and dread, and emerge 
into clear light, wilt Thou not bid us, ‘ go 
and sin no more?’ 

Meanwhile, let us proceed as we can, 
picking our steps along the slippery road.— 
If we keep the right direction, what matters 
itthat we must pass through so much mud ? 


The promise is sure: 


Angels shall free the feet from stain, to their own hue of snow, 
If, undismayed, we reach the hills where the true oliyes grow: 
The olive-groves, which we must seek in cold and damp, 


Alone can yield us oi! for a perpetual lamp. 

Then sound again the golden horn with promise ever new; 
The princely deer will ne'er be caught by those that slack pursue; 
Let the ‘White Doo" of angel hopes be always kept in view. 
Yea, sound again the horn—of hope the golden hora ; 

Answer it, flutes and pipes, from valleys still and lorn ; 
Warders, from your high towers, with trumps of silver scora, 
And harps in msidens’ bowers, with strings from deep hearts torre, 
All answor to the horn—of hope the golden horn! 


There is still hope, there is still an America 
while private lives are ruled by the Puritan, 
by the Hugenot conscientiousness, and while 
a are some who can repudiate, not their 
debts, but the supposition that they will nat 
strive to pay their debts to their age, and to 
Heaven who gave them a share in ils great 
promise. — * 





CHRISTMAS. 


Our Festivals come rather too near togeth- 
er, since we have so few of them; Thanks- 
giving, Chistmm&ts, New Year’s day—and then 
none again till July. We know not but these 
four, with the. addition of “a day set apart 
for fasting and prayer,” might answer the 
purposes of rest and edification, as well as a 
calendar full of saints’ days, if they were ob- 
served in a better spirit.— But Thanksgiving 
is devoted to good dinners; Christmas and 
New Years’ days to making presents and 
compliments; Fast-day to playieg at cricket 
and other games, and the Fourth of July to 
boasting of the past, rather than to plans how 
to deserve its benefits and secure its fruits, 

We value means of marking time by ap- 


his nature so ardent and aspiring, is on th, 
other so slippery and indolent a being, tha, 
he needs incessant admonitions to redeem 
the time. Time flows on steadily, whetho; 
he regards it or not, yet unless he keep times 
there is no music in that flow.—The sande 
drop with inevitable speed, yet each waits 
long enough to receive, if it be ready, the jp. 
tellectual touch that should turn it to a sand 
of gold. 

Time, says the Grecian fable, is the paren; 
of Power; Power is the father of Genjys 
and Wisdom; Time then is grandfather 
the noblest of the human family, and we 
must respect the aged sire whom we see oy 
the frontispiece of the almanacs and believe 
his scythe was meant to mow down harvests 
ripened for an immortal use. 

Yet the best provision made by the mind 
of society, at large, for these admonitions, 
soon loses its efficacy and requires that in. 
dividual earnestness, individual piety should 
continually reinform the most beautiful form. 
The world has never seen arrangements 
which might more naturally offer good sug. 
gestions than those of the Church of Rome. 
The founders of that Church stood very near 
a history radiant at every page with divine 
light. All their rites and ceremonial days 
illustrate facts of an universal interest. But 
the life with which piety, first, and, afterward, 
the genius of great artists invested these 
symbols waned at last, except to a thoughtfu! 
few. Reverence was forgotten in the mulii- 
tude of genuflections ; the rosary became a 
string of beads, rather than a series of relig- 
ious meditations, and “ the glorious company 
of saints and martyrs” were not regarded as 
much the teachers of heavenly truth, as in- 
tercessors to obtain for their votaries the tem- 
poral gifts they craved. 

Yet we regret that some of those symbols 
had not been more reverenced by Protestants. 
as the possible occasion of good thoughts. 
And among others we regret that the day 
set 2h to commemorate the birth of Jesus 
should have been stript, even by those who 
observe it, of many impressive and touching 
accessories. 

If ever there was an occasion on which the 
arts could become all but omnipotent in the 
service of a holy thought, it is this of the 
birth of the child Jesus. 1n the palmy days 
of the Catholic Religion, they may be said 'o 
have wrought miracles in its behalf, and, 10 
our colder time, when we rather reflect tha! 
light from a different point of view, than 





pointed days, because man, on one side of 


transport ourselves into it; who that has ap 
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Semen 


fé ove and ear faithful to the soul is not con-} 


ious of inexhaustible benefits from some of 
the works by which sublime geniuses have 
expressed their ideas in the adorations of the 
f Magi and the Shepherds, in the Virgin with 

the infant Jesus, or that work which expres- 
@ ses what Christendom at large has not even 
Ee begun to realize, that work which makes us 

| -onscious, as we listen, why‘the soul of man 

was thought worthy and able to upbear a 

| cross of such dreadful weight—the Messiah 
of Handel. 

Christmas would seem to be the dey pecu- 
liarly sacred to children, and something of 
this feeling there shows itself among us, 
} though rather from German influence, than 
of native growth. The evergreen tree is 
often reared for the children on Christmas 
evening, and its branches cluster with little 
tokens that may, at least, give them a sense 
that the world is rich, and that there are 
some in it who care to bless them. 

The thought of-Jesus, as a child, has 
creat weight with children who have learned 
to think of him at all. In thinking of him, 


they form an image of all that the warning of 


| a pure and fervent life should be and bring. 
But Christmas with its peculiar associa- 
tions has deep interest for men, and women 
too no less. It has so in their mutual rela- 
tions. At the time thus celebrated a pure 


woman saw in her child what the Son of 


Man should be as a child of God. She an- 
ticipated for him a life of glory ta God, peace 
and good wiil to man. In every young 
mother’s heart, who has any purity of heart, 
the same feelings arise. But most of these 


mothers let them go without obeying their 


instructions. If they did not, we should see 
her children, other men than now throng 
our streets. The boy could not invariably 
disappoint the mother, the man the wife who 
steadily demanded of him such a career, 

And man looks upon woman, in this rela- 
tion, always as he should. Does he see in 


her a holy mother worthy to guard the infan- | 


cy of an immortal soul? Then she assumes 
in his eyes those traits which the Romish 
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A SKETCH. 

Don’t pass your judgment too soon; wait 
a little, you may be in an error; give your- 
self time enough to turn around before you 
declare where you be ; hear the whole story 
and both sides of the story; and then after 
sober reflection you may be tolerably well 
prepared to form a conclusion. Don't con- 
demn a thing before you know what it is, 


'nor set it down as excellent before it has a 


| 
| 








trial. Let there be a sort of uniformity about 
you; and be as willing for justice in one 
place as another. 

Don’t wear out your tongue by slandering 
your neighbor before you know any thing 
about him, nor make yourself cross-eyed by 
looking aslant at some suspected one. If 
you have gotany thing to say for the public, 
come out openly and make your declaration 
where you can enforce it with energy.— 
“Tell the truth, and nothing but the truth.” 
If it is fitting for the whole to be told, tell it 
and then be silent. Don’t go sneaking 
around, whispering to this one a that, 


wondering and surmising, if such and sueh 


things are so, rehearsing scandal and ad- 
ding a little every time, sighing your 
alas! and alacks! and all the time manifest- 
ing a credulity of the worst. You can be 
better employed ; if you cannot, to your own 
mind, go and dig a cave in the earth and get 
into it, and faint and starve and die there.— 
Better die yourself than kill others, or render 
life wretched to them. If you have no re- 
gard for the feelings of others, go and seek 
a companionship with the wild tenants of the 
forest, they will less care for your selfishness, 
and you may in time be moulded into bar- 
barism complete. ALEQuis. 
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OLp Picxyx ror Porx.—Some persons 
place a high value on old pickle for preserv- 
ing pork, even as high as a dollar a gallon, 
as they find that it possesses superior proper- 
ties for keeping the meat sweet and g20d.— 
It being already charged with the juices of 
meat, it will not so readily extract them from 


Church loved to revere in Mary. Frivolity, | a fresh lot with which it comes in contact.— 
base appetite, contempt are exercised ; and| They who value this article so highly, saving 
man and woman appear again in unprofaned | it for six or seven years, will put down pork 


connection, as brother and sister, the children 
and the servants of the one Divine Love, and 
pilgrims to a common aim. * 





Ip.engss is the Dead Sea, that swallows 
all virtues, and the self-made sepulchre of a 
living man. 





in the hottest weather in summer, with very 
little addition of salt it keeps perfectly pure. 
The pickle should not be scalded, but strain- 
ed to take out the sediment or other matter, 


Homitity draws a veil over her own graces, 





‘and delicately diseovers the graces of others. 
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MODERN GREECE. 


The day has long since passed when the Review- 
ers and Critics failed to keep pace with the anxiety 


Tl; e Muse. And there, no traces left by brighter days, 


For glory lost may wake a sigh of grief, 


Some grassy mound, perchance, may meet his gaze 


The lone memorial of an Indian chief. 


There man not yet hath marked the boundless plain, 


With marble records of his fame and power ; 


The forest is his everlasting fame, 


The palm his monument, the rock his tower. 


of the reading public to ascertain the rank to which! {he eternal torrent and the ziant tree, 
Mrs. Hemans, as a Poetess, was in their opinion en-| Remind him but that they, ‘ike him, are widely jree, 


titled. That anxiety no longer exists—the occupa- 
tion of the Critic is gone—so also is the necessity of 
it in that regard. Fame anticipated the award to her 
brilliant Muse and Time has sanctioned it as just and 
abiding. Mrs. Hemans has long occupied the proud- 
est place among the female writers of that school of 
English Poetry which teaches the philosophy of the 
affections. That place is still hers—aspired to by all 
—unreached by any. We meet, however, here and 
there, in the works of Mrs. Hemans, passages of 
strong tone and energy of thought well and forcibly 
expressed. One of these we extract. It is from 


Bui doth the exile’s heart serenely there 


In sunshine dwell ?—Ah! when was exile blest? 
When did bright scenes, clear heavens, or summer air, 

Chase from his soul the fever of unrest ? 
—There is a heart-sick weariness of mood, 

That like slow poison wastes the vital glow, 
And shrines itself in mental solitude, 

An uncomplaining and nameless woe, 
That coldly smiles ’midst pleasure’s brightest ray, 
As the chill glacier’s peak reflects the flush of day. 


Such grief is theirs, who, fixed on foreign shore, 
Sigh for the spirit of their native gales, 

As pines the seaman, ’midst the ocean’s roar, 
For the green earth, with all its woods and vales. 


** Modern Greece,’’—a poem which is much less|'Thus feels thy child, whose memory dwells with thee, 


extensively known on this side of the Atlantic than 
it ought to be. * 


But thou, fair world ! whose fresh unsullied charms 

Welcomed Lolumbus from the Western wave, 
Wilt thou receive the wanderer to thine arms,* 

The lost descendant of the immortal brave ? 
Amidst the wild magnificence of shades 

That o’er thy floods their twilight-grandeur cast, 
In the green depth of thine untrodden glades 

Shall he not rear his bower of peace at last ? 
Yes! thou hast many a lone, majestic scene, 
Shrined in primeval woods, where despot ne'er 

hath been. 


There, by some lake, whose blue expansive breast 
Bright from afar, an inland ocean, gleams, 
Girt with vast solitades, profusely dressed 
In tints like those that float o’er poets’s dreams ; 
Or where some flood from pine-clad mountain pours 
Its might of waters, glittering in their foam, 
*Midst the rich verdure of its wooded shores, 
The exiled Greek hath fixed his sylvan home : 
So deeply lone, that round the wild retreat 
Scarce a the paths been trod by Indian huntsman’s 
eet. 


The forests are around him in their pride, 
The green savannas, and the mighty waves ; 

And isles of flowers, bright floating o’er the tide, 
That images the fairy world it laves, 

And stillness, and luxuriance—o’er his head 

On has ante ay A wave oer led bowers, 

i palms their graceful foli spread, 

Tinetured with roses the idigettle Geweee, 

And from those arcades a thousand tones 

Wake with each breeze, whose voice through Na- 

ture’s temple moans. 


* Chateaubriand relates his having met with sever-| 
al Greek emigrants who had estublished themselves 
ia the woods of Florida. 





Loved Greece ! all sunk and blighted as thou art: 
Though thought and step in Western wilds be free, 
Yet thine are still the day-dreams of his heart : 

The desert spread between, the billows foam, 
Thou, distant and in chains, are yet his spirit’s home. 


In vain for him the gay liannes entwine, 
Or the green fire-fly sparkles through the brakes, 
Or summer winds waft odors from the pine, 
As eve’s last blush is dying on the lakes. 
Through thy fair vales his fancy roves the while, 
Or breathes the freshness of Citheron’s height, 
Or dreams how softly Athens’ towers would smile. 
Or Sunium’s ruinsin the fading light : 
On Corinth’s cliff what sunset hues may sleep, 
Or, at that placid hour, how calm the Agean deep ! 


! 

What scenes, what sunbeams, are to him like thine? 

(‘The all of thine no tyrant could destroy !) 
E’en to the stranger’s roving eye, they shine 

Soft as a vision of remembered joy. 
And he who comes, the pilgrim of a day, 

A passing wanderer o’er each Attic hill, 
Sighs as his footsteps turn from thy decay, ' 

o laughing climes, where all is splendor still ; 

And views with fond regret thy lessening shore, 
As he would watch a star that sets to rise no more. 


Realm of sad beauty ! thou art as a shrine 
That Fancy visits with Devotion’s zeal, 
To cafch high thoughts and impulses divine, 
And all the glow of soul enthusiasts feel 
Amidst the tombs of heroes—for the brave 
Whose dust, so many an age, hath been thy soil, 
Foremost in honor’s phalanx, died to save 
The land redeemed and hallowed by their toil ; 
And there is language in thy lightest gale. 
That o’er the plains they won seem murmuring ye 
their tale. 





—_—<— 


Alexander H. Everett is urged by some 
newspapers as a proper person to be sent to 
Mexico to settle the existing difficulties. 
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WINTER EVENING SONG. 


-+« Jeaf on the tree—not a bud in the hollow, 
yt late swung the blue-bell and blossom’d the 
And hushed is the cry of the swift darting swallow, 
jmepat circled the lake in the twilight’s dim close. 


— 
o- 


Gone, gone are the woodbine and sweet-scented brier, 
“Phat bloomed o’er. the hillock and glzdden’d the 
vale, : , 

And Pg that uplifted its eae wore spire, 
~ Hangs drooping and drear on the frost-closed pale. 


© And hark to the gush of the deep swelling fountain, 

" ‘That prattled and shone in the light of the moon }; | 

Ilow soon shall its rushing be still on the mountain, 
And lock’d up in silence its frolicksome tune ! 


Then heap up the hearth-stone with dry and fresh 
branches, 
And gather obout me, my children, in glee ; 
Cold on the upland the stormy wind launches, 
| For dear is the home of my loved ones to me. 


—__- 








REFINING SALT FOR BUTTER, 
CURING MEAT, &C. 





Woald it not be an improvement in the 
domestic economy of farmers if they were all 
to adopt some simple method of purifying the | 
salt they use in curing butter, meat, &c. We 
have thought that the bad quality of butter, 
is attributable almost as much to impurities | 
in the salt as to any other cause. Jet any 
one consult a practical chemist, or a good 
® chemical book, and he will be informed that 
the purest salt of commerce contains small 
quantities of sulphate of magnesia and lime, 
nitrate of soda and muriate of magnesia.— | 
Rock and bay salt are the purest, but even 
they contain the above named impurities.— 
The more common salt, that generally used 
in domestic economy, has not only these but; 
other impurities in considerable quantities; all 
of which are well calculated to impair the ef- 
fects of the salt for the purposes intended.— 
A very little trouble and less expense will 
enable any farmer’s wife to render the salt 
she uses perfectly pure. In_ the first place | 
put a peck of salt into a large kettle with just 
clear rain-water enough to dissolve it; boil 
itand skim off every particle of scum that) 
rises to the surface. Then dissolve one | 
ounce of carbonate of soda in four ounces of | 
water, put it in the kettle and stir it well ;| 
then boil again for ten minutes, taking off all 
the scum that rises; then strain the brine 
through several folds of flannel. A consid- 
erable quantity of earthly matter will be found 
in the bottom of the Latte and that is the 
cause of the impurity. After this straining, 











a small quautity of muriatic acid must be 
added to the brine to neutralize the soda ; say 
half an ounce or more; then the brine is to 
be put back into the kettle and boiled again 
till it chrystalizes, or it may be put into a 
shallow wooden vessel and the water evapo- 
rated in the sun. Boiling is the quickest 
method. As soon.as the salt is re-chrystali- 
zed, it should be washed by putting it ina 
clean basket, and throwing a bucket of per- 
fectly pure water over it and letting it drain 
off rapidly; then dry it. In this way, salt 
perfectly pure may be obtained. I am aware 
that many people will say that this process is 
too troublesome; but let me suggest, that 
every kind of process for all kinds of objects, 
is troublesome, and that it is only because 
this is new or never before practiced by them 
that it appears troublesome. It is true that 
it is more troublesome than it is to take the 
common salt as it is and use it; but then we 
propose a valuable object to be obtained by 
the process of purification that is not attained 
by the use of common salt. _If it is trouble- 
some, it pays well for itself in the increased 
exceiience of the butter, &c., in which it is 
used, A high degree of purity may be at- 
tained by the above process, even if the car- 
bonate of soda and muriatic acid be omitted, 
though not absolute purity ; common salt will 
be rendered by it much purer than the best 
rock sait, without the carbonate of soda and 
the acid. * 








-~- —--- 


Moral Cales. 





THE TRAPPER. 


A LEGEND OF THE PAST. 


On the shores of the Hudson, in times long 
since passéd away, an insolated being lived, 
bearing the name of Nick Wolsey. His sol- 
itary home was in a valley of the highlands, 


‘about a mile from the river’s bank, and his 


occupation consisted in trapping and hunting, 
and trading for furs with the Indians. He was 
tall and gaunt, with a peculiarly stern and 
melancholy expression of feature, and from 
his lonely and gloomy habits, seemed to 
claim no kith or kindred with any one living. 
The only companion of his hours was a griz- 
zly deer-hound, whose speed and strength 
often over-matched the fleetest buck; and 
once he closed with a silver panther, and 
despite the monster’s furious struggles, tore 
the windpipe from his throat. Crouched be- 
fore the fire in adog cabin, he would watch 
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each move and gesture of his master, and be 
as ready as his shadow to obey the beck and 
look. 

Thus years had come and gone, and still 
found no change in the trapper’s home. 

One day a party of Indians of the Penob- 
scot tribe, approached his dwelling and prof- 
fered skins, in enchange for the white man’s 
fire-water and gunpowder. Among them 
was a girl of singular beauty, and with her, 
Nick Wolsey became suddenly and our 
enamored. As he looked at her full, round, 
and faultless form, his eyes flashed with the 
fire in his veins, and the volcano of passion 
burst through each fibre of his frame. No 
sooner was this feeling engendered, than he 
strove to win the tawney-skinned beauty—as 
many a fair one has been won—by pouring 
gifts into her lap; and long before a cessa- 
tion of his profuseness took place, dozens of 
strings of beads were twined around her 
neck, and rings and baubles of all kinds be- 
dizened her person. Then the whiskey-flask 
was offered gratuitously to the company, and 
Nick’s suit progressed with the brightness 
and velocity of asky-rocket. In a short time 
a demand was mede forthe red man’s daugh- 
ter, accompanied by a present of a hatchet 
and knife to the father, and a willing consent 
obtained. 

A chief, whose fiery glance showed the ef- 
fects of the potent dram, bent his bow and 
winged an arrow perpendicular to the clouds, 
and as it drove into the earth, quivering with 
the force, directed the trapper to remain by 
the side of the weapon. hen he shot for 
one hundred yards, in a direct line, and the 
expectant bride conducfed to the spot where 
it fell, by her father and friends. A third 
was driven into the ground, a few feet from 
where they stood, and the chief, who acted as 
priest in the ceremony, addressed Nick Wol- 
sey, by saying, as he again pointed an arrow 
upwards, “If my white brother would win 
the bird he must catch her ere she gains her 
nest ;” and drawing his bow the barbed ar- 
row twanged from the string, and away 
rushed the trapper at the signal. For a 
brief second, the coquette seemed resolved to 
reach the goal which would have freed her 
from the troth ; but stopping suddenly in her 
rapid pace, she turned upon her heel, and 
threw herself into Nick's outstretched arms. 

A shout of triumph announced the success 
of Nick’s suit; and to all, save one, the com- 
pletion appeared to give great satisfaction. — 
This was an Indian youth, an undeclared 
lover of the trapper’s bride. In secret he 





had worshiped the idol of his affection, +)... 
ing that time would enable him to gaiy ,), 

rize, and, when’ his bopes seemed ripenin, 
fe saw her suddenly lost to him, and |. 
forever, 

“May the gteat Spirit strengthen », 
aim!” said he, dashing forward with a)| |, 
savage nature roused within him; and \ji, 
a tiger springing upon his prey, he w.: 
about burying his knife between the should. 
ers of the unsuspecting trapper, ween bac. 
wards he went to the earth, as if a whistling 
bullet had crashed through his brain, in ;), 
fanged grip of Nick’s deer-hound. 

“ Hilloa!” exclaimed the trapper, releg:. 
ing his wife from an embrace resembling , 
grizzly bear’s tenderness. “ Why, wha; 
this about, eh ? ” 

The drawn knife in the fallen Indian’ 
grasp, and his ferocious aspect, quickly re. 
vealed the cause of the dog’s attack, who con- 
tinued to pin him to the ground in his tortur- 
ing hold. : 

“ Art jealous, man?” said Nick, laughing 
and bestowing a kick of no gentle force 
his prostrate enemy. ‘Art jealous?” an/ 
lifting him from the earth, after snatching 
the blade frotn his hands, he cuffed hin. 
amid the jibes and jetrs of his tribe, far 
away from the scene of his discomfiture. 

Months rolled away. The maple-les/ 
wore the brown tint of searing autumn, an’ 
Nick Wolsey was a rough doating father.— 
Upou returning from examining his traps 
late one evening, he was somewhat astonis) 
ed, and not a little vexed, at his wife’s neg- 
lecting to meet him, according to her wonted 
custom, some short distance from their log 
cabin. 

“ Where is Minamee,I wonder?” said 
he, striding towards the door; and as he 
reached the threshhold, he stumbled heavy 
against something that lay across it. Upon 
stooping to ascertain the cause, he discovered 
the lifeless body of his faithful deer-houn@. 

“ Minamee!” he shouted with stentorian 
lungs. “Sea and earth! how did this bay 
pen? Minamee, I say!” 

“Hush !” exclaimed a voice in a whispe’, 
“ You'll wake my child.” 

“ Wake your child!” repeated he, heanng 
his wife nestling her infant to her bosom, * 
he threw open the door. “ Wake your—— 
the sentence was unfinished. ell horror 
petrified him with the sight that presente! 
itself; his under jaw dropped, and his ey" 
seemed ready to start from their strate 
sockets ; the warm bleod curdled in his ve!" 
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and the checked pulse ceased its throbbing. 
Sitting before the hearth on the floor, there 
was the young mother, bearing marks of 
cruel violence in het gashed features and|have such revenge, that in tale and stor 


disordered dress, and pressing to her breast none ean equal, 


the headless trunk of her infant. Pale was 
her countenance ; and the fixed, glassy stare 
betokened madness in all its horrid forms. 

« Say,” screamed the trapper, rushing to 
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“ Revenge ! ” exclaimed the trapper, rising 
from the side of the dead body of his wife, 


over which he had mourned for hours. “ I'll 


I'll be more bloody than 
the panther; more cruel than beasts or sava- 
ges of any kind or time. Revenge!” con- 
tinued he, with a convulsive laugh, “the 
white man’s vengeance shall at least match 


the side of his demented wife—“ say how— | the red.” 


who has done this?” 


Mounting his small fleet horse, caught from 


“Hush!” replied Minamee. “ Do you not! the wild prairie, the trapper turned his head 


see he sleeps ? ” 


“God of heaven!” exclaimed he, “ she’s | 
daft—gone wild—mad!” and scarcely less’! 
so himself; the strong, bold hunter howled in| 
his misery. | 

For days he was unable to learn the par-| 
ticulars of the terrible catustrophe. At length | 
a change took place in the benighted reason | 
of his wife ; but, like the remaining spark in| 
the charred ember, it was the last of the| 
mind ere death expunged its miseries. 

It appeared that at sunset Minamee was'| 
preparing to set out to meet her husband, af- | 
ter rolling her little charge in a robe of buf- | 
falo skin, and placing him on his bed of| 
straw, when the long shadow of a man was'| 
cast suddenly into the entrance, and as quick-| 
ly disappeared. The deer-hound sprang) 
from the floor, on which he had been lying, 
and, as he leaped to the doorway, follow- 
ed by his mistress, the sharp crack of a rifle 
was heard and the noble animal fell dead at 
her feet. In an instant afterwatds the form 
ofan Indian whom Minamee at once recog- 
nized as the foiled assassin at her marriage, | 
bounded into the cabin, and despite the moth- 
er’s furious struggles, clutched her child from 
his little couch, and brandishing his knife 
with savage yells, severed the head from 
its body. 

“ There,” said he, pitching the corpse to- 
wards the frantic mother, “ is my revenge— 
blood to the red man’s wrong is as water to 
fire. Iam satisfied. Farewell!” and turn- | 
ing upon his*heel, he quitted the spot, like 
one who had accomplished a noble deed, with 
a slow and haughty footfall. 

The hitherto happy and contented home 
ofthe trapper was now desolated. It was 
a long time since tears had failen from Nick 
Wolsey’s eyes; but as he watched the sink- 
ing moments of his dying wife, they chased 
each other down his furrowed cheeks in 
streams, and showed that the floodgates of 
his heart were open. As the sun rose, the 








spirit of Minamee fled. 
3—2 


‘towards the West, and driving his heels into 


his flanks, galloped, like one reckless of life 
and limb, to the valley of the Mohawk.— 
There, as he anticipated, he found the tribe 
from whom his Indian wife had been chosen. 
Brief was the horrid tale of his wrongs, and 
as brief his demand for justice. 

“ Give me,” said the trapper, “ the murder- 
er and let me deal with him as I list.” 

The chiefs listened with that seeming apa- 
thy with which they listen to every relation 
of good or of evil; and continued to send 
volumes of smoke, curling upwards from 
their lips, as they sat in a circle about the 
fire, without a perceptible emotion of any 
kind. At length the elder said, after a long 
silence, ** My white brother says well. Let 
it be so. Deal with him as you list. Here, 
take him hence.” 

The consent obtained, a howl of savage 
delight burst from the breast of the trapper, 
as he pounced like a galled tiger upon his 
victim. “ You’re mine!” cried he, clutch- 
ing the remorseless wretch by the throat, and 
lifting him from the earth in his brawny 
grasp, like a weak, puny child. “You are 
mine!” repeated he; “and as ye gave no 
mercy, none shall be given ye.” 

Winding long narrow strips of untanned 
hide round the shoulders, arms and wrists of 
the prisoner, he bound them tight to his 
body, and fixing one end to his rude stirrup, 


‘threw himself upon his horse to retrace his 


steps at a slow and leisurely pace. The 
trapper appeared to select the path with care, 
so that the prisoner might not be injured by 
brake or brier in the progress. 

In silence—without a word being spoken, 
in that long, long night—they continued on 
through waste and wild. The unruffled 
Hudson reflected the clear rays of the moon, 
bright and unbroken as a cckineiiin 
The refreshing mists rolled along the sides 
of the high-lands in graceful folds, and noth- 
ing broke on the ear but the wash of waters, 
and the melancholy notes of the whip-poor- 
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will. Just as the first streak of light tinged| 
the east, the trapper arrived at the door of 
his cabin; and after securing his prisoner, 
beyond the chance of escape, to a primeval’ 
willow hard by, he at once began the task of 
his unequaled, unheard of revenge. With, 
his hatchdt he cut long and stout branches 
from the willow, and tying them firmly to-) 
gether with pieces of dried hide, formed a’ 
sort of rough, strong basket, resembling a 
large cradle. When this was completed, he 
threw his helpless captive into it at full 
length, and passing the strips through the ap- 
pertures of the cradle from his feet to the 
neck, bound him fast, that not even a sinew 
might be moyed. ‘Then taking the corpse of 
his wife—ill-fated Minamee !—he placed it 
face to face with his prisoner. The horrified 
wretch clenched and ground his teeth as the 
body pressed upon his; but no groan es- 
caped his lips. His bloodshot eyes re- 
vealed the anguish of his soul; still he 
would not speak. In a few minutes the liv- 
ing and the dead were lashed together. The 
breathing man and putrid corpse festering in 
corruption, were as one. When so much of 
the horrid work was finished, the trapper 
stood with folded arms,and with fiendish 
smile surveyed the advancement of his Ko: 





“ And now to complece it,” said he, lifting’ 
the load lightly in hie arms, and placing it! 
lengthways on the back of his horse tethered’ 
on the green-sward. The animal sniffed the 
air and would have plunged from his burden, 
had not the well-known voice of his master! 
soothed and quieted him. Still he stood 
with fiery eye-balls and dilated nostrils, ready’ 
to fly from his own shadow, as he smelt the 
offensive stench issuing from the’cradle.— 
Girding it in the same way that the bodies; 
were bound together, round the loins, ribs, 
and neck of the horse he so contrived to fix! 


i 


it, that neither jolt nor jar could move it from 


its firm position. | 

“Now, my eagle of the rock,” said the 
trapper, addressing his horse, “my untamed) 
unicorn, you shall for the first time since ye 
left the prairie-grass, feel the effects of the 
lash ;” and taking a punishing switch in his 
hand, he struck the animal sharply until 
wrought to a pitch of fary and pain. Flakes 
of foam flew from his mouth, and streams of 
perspiration rolled from every pore in his 
skin. Leaping in the air, like a stricken 
stag, he strove to snap the band which held 
him, and at length, with one terrific plunge 
and cry of terror, broke away with the speed 





of thought, and swept through forests, swamp 
and wild, with madness in every stride, 

On, on he went. The flood passed, th. 
prairie gained; stillon he went. The noon- 
tide sun darted his rays, unbroken by leaf or 
bough, upon the fleeting o’erloaded steed - 
but still his gallop was unslackened. His 
skimming shadow became gigantic in the 
falling light; and still he continued on.— 
The pale moon tipped the thin, fleecy clouds 
with her silver light; and yet his speed was 
unabated. 

’Tis said—but even in a whisper—by the 
hunters of the far West, that the horse may 
still be seen scouring the plains, where the 
footfall of man is seldom heard, with his load 
of the living and the dead. 





THE TWO RIVALS. 


Several years have elapsed since the mat- 
riage of Adelia B She was then beau- 
tiful. She has still traces of her former 
beauty ; yet time, or care, or both combined, 
have marked some furrows on her brow, and 
a close observer may notice that her dark 
eye beams with a fitful expression of anxie- 
ty ; betokening a mind not quite at ease. | 
have said that she was beautiful; I would at- 
tempt to describe her; but I am certain | 
shall not be able to convey to the mind of 
my reader an adequate idea of that bright 
picture which even now, after the lapse of 
years, presents itself to © fe site as 
vivid and glowing as though it were but yes- 
terday that I gazed on the original. She 
was of middle size; her form was faultless; 
but it was not the elegance of her figure that 
fixed the attention of the ‘beholder, it was 
the gracefulness of her movements—the life, 
the animation, the speaking beauty of her 
countenance. But why should 1 endeavor 
to delineate in my prosaic manner that which 
has been better depicted by a son of song, 
(who himself at that time among her suitors) 
thus writes to a friend :— - 





Such is Adelia—young and fair ; 
With eyes of jet, and teeth of pear! ; 
With ruby lips, and raven hair 
That needs no art to make it curl. 


Her cheek the roseate hue of health ; 
Her neck of finest Grecian mould ; 
Her mind an intellectual wealth, 
More precious far than India’s gold. 


Her heart affection’s crystal fountain, 
From which love’s streams pellucid flow, 

As rills which, gushing from the mountain, 
Refresh the verdant plains below. 
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Hier manners cordial, frank, and free, 
Not formal or in look or word ; 
Her voice of warbling melody. 
Like tones of some olian chord. 


Unpracticed in the ways of guile, 


A stranger to coquettish art ; 
Unused to wear that worldling smile, 
Which speaks of hollowness of heart. 


HIer ev’ry look the mirror where 
Her soul is pictured in her face, 
As if her soul that face so fair, 
Had chosen for its dwelling place. 


Still Adelia was not perfect—(alas! that 
perfection should be denied mortality !)—yet 
her imperfections were attributable to an er- 
roneous education. Her father was a wealthy 
merchant, and had early impressed upon the 
mind of his child the great value of riches ; 
and as she grew near the age of woman- 
hood, had frequently spoken of wealth as an 
indispensable accompaniment of any who 
would gain the hand of his daughter. Can 
it be wondered that impressions thus early 
made should be lasting? ‘That maxims, 
falling from the lips of a beloved father, 
should be received without doubting, and 
treasured up in the memory as rules of ac- 
tion for future years ? 

Among the number of Adelia’s suitors— 
for beauty and wealth will always find ad- 
mirers—were two who will claim somewhat 
more than a passing notice at our hands.— 
Alfred T was the son of respectable, 
though not affluent parents. They moved 
in the “middle walks of life.” He was, at 
the time of which we are speaking, twenty- 
two years of age, and engaged in the nudy 
oflaw. He was a young man of an inter- 
esting appearance, though not to say decided- 
ly handsome. He was little above the aver- 
age height; his lofty brow slightly marked 
by the lines of thought, was partly concealed 
by a profusion of chesnut hair that hung in 
careless curls, which if they did not betoken 
absolute neglect, gave but little evidence of 
that care and arrangement which never fail 





‘rially assisted him in gaining that dignified 
| position he at present occupies. His com- 
'plexion was rather pale, the result of close 
confinement and intense study. Alfred was 
not of that number who are calculated to at- 
tract the admiration of strangers; to have 
appreciated the better qualities of his heart 
bo must have been well acquainted with 


im. ‘There was much in his character to 
admire. Adelia thought so, and without 


venturing to ask herself the reason, felt an 
increasing interest in his company; when he 
was present time winged its flight with more 
than usual rapidity. In the happiness of 
the present, she hardly thought of the fu- 
ture, and when she did ’twas but to depict 
it in the rainbow coloring of hope. But the 
hour was to come when she was more fully 
to realize her situation. 

The rival of Alfred was Edgar G ,a 
young man of high parentage and wealthy 
connections. He himself was known to be 
heir expectant to a large estate. He was 
tall and well-proportioned, and by many con- 
sidered handsome, yet his eye wanted ex- 
pression of intellectual brightness which form- 
ed so marked a feature in the countenance of 
the young lawyer. His dress was of the 
most costly materials; a gold guard-chain 
was carelessly suspended from his neck, 
which, together with a diamond breast-pin 
and gold finger-rings, appeared to indicate 
that to their possessor such toys were objects 
of easy attainment. His manners were free, 
ideal overmuch so, for they seemed devoid 
of that delicate respect towards strangers 
which always characterizes true breeding.— 
Though not to say entirely dissipated, Edgar 
yet frequently attended the theatre, and spent 
a considerable portion of his time at balls and 
parties, and thither Adelia sometimes attend 
ed him. His visits to her parents’ house— 
where he was always received with marked 
attention by the old gentleman—became 
more and more frequent. Alfred also called 
more often than formerly, and by Adelia, at 
least, was always made welcome. Her fa- 








tomark the fashionable dandy. His large 
hazel eye, full of expression, was at times el- | 
oquent with meaning, when (as was occa-| 
sionaily the case,) forgetting for the moment ' 
his native diffidence, he would for a brief! 
period hold his listeners entranced, as dis- 
coursing On some interesting theme he al- 
most unconsciously exerted those conversa- 
ional powers with which he was so highly 
gifted, and which (now that having been ad- 
initted to the bar, he has become the eloquent 


ther—being as I have before intimated, a ve- 
ry prudent man—judged it expedient to en- 
quire into Alfred’s pecuniary circumstances, 
and upon due enquiry, found—oh! horrible 
—that he was poor ;—true, he had a profes- 
sion at which many have enriched them- 
selves, but then he might not succeed—and 
the startling fact- was undeniable, that he had 
but a small amount of ready cash. He of 
course imparted this information to his 





advocate of the rights of man) have so mate- 


| 


daughter, and hinted to her the necessity of 
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discouraging Alfred's attentions, Educated 
as she had 
as to the propriety of his suggestions. She 
had never before thought of Alfred’s pecuni- 
ary prospects, and now that she heard he 
was poor, her respect for her father’s wishes, 
and her own ideas of the absolute necessity 
of wealth, determined her to treat Alfred 
with a degree of coldness to which, to do her 
justice, her heart was a stranger. 

The next time they met, the change in her 
manners was immediately noticed by him-—- 
she marked the enquiring glance of his eye 
—ihe compression of his lips—the more than 
usual paleness of his countenance. ‘The 
evening passed heavily away, and long ere 
his accustomed hour, Alfred, taking up his 
hat, and wishing her good night, retired to 
his home. Adelia went to her chamber, 
the conflicting emotions of her bosom found 
vent ina flood of tears. Reader, would’st 
thou analyze those tears? They were tears 
of love—of disappointment-—of pride, and of 
filial duty. Why did she weep? The af- 
fections of her heart had gone forth to one 
whom she felt was worthy of her love; the 
dark clouds of disappointment had over- 
shadowed the bright future; pride forbade 
that she should marry the heir of poverty, 
and filial duty enjoined her to seek, or rather 
to accept, the hand of wealth. This was her 
first deep sorrow, and, inexperienced in the 
affairs of the heart, she perhaps imagined 
that time would soon obliterate from the ta- 
blet of memory the thoughts of the past.— 
Vain imagining! the blighting of our fond- 
est hopes—the rude tearing away of our 
heart’s tendrils from the loved object around 
which they have been clinging—is not easi- 
ly to be forgotten. When in life’s dreary 
pilgrimage we meet with a congenial spirit 
—one calculated not only to secure our 
friendship, but to win our Jove—should stern 
necessity, should relentless destiny, separate 
that loved one from our embrace, think you 
that the empty void is soon filled? that the 
impression then made is quickly effaced ?— 
No—no. We are not thus constituted. We 
may mingle in the scenes of gayety by which 
we are surrounded. We may turn us to 
drink at the fountain of what the world calls 
pleasure—but the past we cannot, we would 
not forget! 


‘*« Time but the impression stronger makes, | 
As streams their channels deeper weur.”’ 


have alluded, Adelia received a note from 


en, she agreed with her father|him requesting an explanation, which, |, 


her father’s advice, she did not answer. H, 
never called again. Edgar continued his a1. 
‘tentions, and, encouraged by her parents, 
‘soon led the fair Adelia to the bridal altar. 
The wedding was magnificent. I need no: 
dwell on the various items—the jewelle) 
coronet of the bride, or the costliness of hey 
apparel ; in which notwithstanding she look- 
ed beautiful, she would have looked ful! as 
much so clad in more simple attire ; for Joye. 
liness and beauty need not the adornments 
of art to attract our admiration or to win our 
love. 

A few weeks after their marriage, which 

interval was spent in receiving and retum- 
ing visits, (fashionably styled bridal calls,) 
they removed to the country. Edgar becaiy 
more and more dissipated, until at length, 
entirely neglecting his business, his creditors 
divided his estate among them, leaving him 
what Alfred was—a poor man. From th 
attention of her father, Adelia has never been 
suffered to feel the keen blasts of poverty, 
having always had every pecuniary want 
supplied. Still, she is far from being happy, 
and if I read aright the page of her history, 
it is not the loss of wealth that preys upon 
her mind—there is a more suflicient reason 
why the rose has left her cheek, and care 
ruffled the placid beauty of her brow. 
But where is Alfred—the heir of poverty 
—he who was deemed unworthy of her hand! 
Having been admitted to practice at the bar, 
he rapidly outstripped many more showy 
competitors, and he is now Judge of one of 
our circuit courts, with every prospect of fur- 
ther advancement. He is respected for his 
legal attainments, honored for his stern im- 
partiality, and beloved for the urbanity o! 
his manners, and the exercise of those be- 
nevolent feelings which, having character- 
ized him in his early days, seem to grow 
with his growth and strengthen with his 
strepgth. He is, gentle reader, still a bache- 
lor. 

















Burrer.—It is known that the rancid tas! 
in butter is owing to the buttermilk being 
inperfectly pressed or worked out, which it |s 
found difficult to accomplish with a wooden 
spoon, not being able to apply the necessary 
power in using it. In Goshen they now 
cover the hands with linen gloves, and they 
forcibly work out the buttermilk, and thus 








I had almost forgotten to mention, that the 


morning after the visit of Alfred, to which I 


. . . . i | . 
by excluding the air in packing, the artic 
long keeps sweet. 
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~_ ur Little Friends are furnished with a 
very pretty engraving above. We 





they liked best, some would say su- 
cat plums, some cake, some ice creams, some 
fine clothes; but we fear none of them 
would say they liked mother’s counsel best. 
And yet, dear young friends, this is far more 
important to you than plums, or cake, or ice 
creams, or fine clothes. Were it not for the 
advice of mothers, we fear that many young 
persons, who think pretty w ell of themselves, 
would turn out very ill in life. 

Why is it, then, that many children are go 
unwilling to receive advice? Here, in the 
picture, you see our neighbor Smith and Mrs. 
Smith seated under a beautiful oak tree 
which stands near their house. Near them 
you see their. three little childeren—Mary 
standing by the side of her mother, Susan 
seated on a little stool in front, busily enga- 
ced with her work, while our little friend 
Thomas stands farther back looking very 
sad. Itis of Thomas that we propose to 
speak. He had a very bad habit of teasing 
and now that his mother is counseling him 
against it, he is in tears. Alas, poor Tom! 
how much trouble would it have saved you, 
if you had been guided by the kind advice 
of your mother! 4s 

We have a short story to tell our little 
readers about Thomas which may be useful 


suppose, were we to ask them what | 
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Juvenile Department. 
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A MOTHER’S COUNSEL. 
tothem. As we said before, he was very 


fond of teasing his little sisters, and especial- 
ly Mary, who was of rather a timid nature. 
He seemed to take creat delight in frighten- 
ing her, and thought ita pleasant joke if he 
could make her ery out with fear at some bug- 
bear. But this habit fin ally resulted in a se- 
rious accident. 

One day, Thomas and Mary were walking 
among some bushes that grew upon the |! ank 
of ariver. At length they both sat down ; 


‘and here they remained, quietly looking up- 


on the water that was das shing b y- Aftera 
time, Thomas crept into some bushes near 
to Mary, and then sprang suddenly out to- 
wards her, on all fours, at the same time ut- 
tering a cry like some wild animal. Mary 
was terribly frightened, and, springing up, 
she ran towards the river. Unconscious of 
whatshe was doing, she leaped over the 
bank, and in an instant sank beneath the wa- 
ter. ‘Thomas ran to the place but his sister 
had disappeared. ‘The agony of that mo- 
ment outweighed, a thousand times, all the 
pleasure he had taken in teasing poor Mary ! 
He waited a few moments, when he saw his 
sister rise to the surface of the river, spread- 
ing out her little hands, and asking for help. 
Thomas could not swim, and all he could do 
was to scream with all his might. 

This outcry soon brought some persons to 
the river "and, after a time, Mary was taken 
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out. But she was quite cold, pale, and ap- 
parently without life. She was taken home 
and laid upon a bed. Thomas came to her 
side, and as he looked upon his little sister, 
it seemed as though his heart would break. 
He kissed the cold cheeks of the girl, and 
placed her hands between his own, and beg- 
ved in the most piteous tones, that his sister 
would open her eyes, and speak, and forgixe 
him. 

After more than an hour, Mary show- 
ed some signs of life; and at length, having 
passed through great suffering in throwing 
off the water she had swallowed, she seemed 
out of danger. But she was very ill for 
some weeks, and it was many months before 
she fully recovered from the shock she had 


*Tis wisest, too,—the brightest side 
Is by the wise the oftenest viewed; 
For human ills but heavier grow, 
By frequent weighing ;—let them go, 
They fly like —_— sportive winds thro’ fields apd 


orests strewed. 


Heaven sends all things—in winter cold, 
In summer heat, in autumn rain, 

Strength to the young, skill to the old— 
Pleasure in health—in sickness pain; 

And he is blest who still receives 

With equa! mind what heaven gives, 

His steadfast soul by fate unmoved, remains ero; 

the same. 


Yet let not stoic pride congeal 

The milk tha dness bids to flow; 
Anothe:’s joy stilf fet me feel ; 

Still drop a tear for others’ woe. 
My breast each tender impulse still 


received, 





Che Muse. 


THE DEPARTED YEAR. 


Departed year, adieu !—the last, 
Last sand that measured thy career, 
Is gone !—the record of the ast 
lone is thine. Departed year, 
Whate’er of good its records yield, 
Whate’er of ill—the account is sealed, 


'Till that dread audit, at whose call assembled worlds 


appear. 


Departed year, adieu! How soon, 
ow soon, thy various scenes are gone ! 
Gone like the dew on flowers of June, 
Or rainbow ’mid the passing storm, 
And yet a few brief years like this 
Of human life the measure is: 
Such bounds and space to proud aspiring man belong. 


How far each year in prospect seems, 

Yet glides how quickly by! 

Broad, high and fair we raise our schemes, 
In fancy’s flattered eye: 

This year, we say thus much we’ll do; 

The months pass on, and with them, too, 


Our transient hopes decay, our ajr-built castles fly. 


The wintry winds thine exit show, 
And how! thy dirge, departed year ! 
Se at thy birth their notes of woe 
Came o’er the north’s ice mountains drear. 
Such is man’s fate—his early morn 
In sorrow nursed, in sorrow born— 
And such his end in darkness, clouds and fear. 


Yet life is still a pleasant thing; 
The varying seasons of our prime, 
Childhood is pleasant, and youth’s spring, 
And riper manhood’s ae prime, 
And age, life’s winter, hath its charms; 
Serene we sink in second childbood’s arms, 
Then full to rest, and all our cares resign. 


*Tis doubtless best, whate’er betide, 
To make the best of human good ; 





With doubt and hope alternate thrill, 
ith gratitude expand—with warm affection glow 


Tho’ storms invest the wintry skies, 
And chilling winter reigns around, 
And earth in Bonen torpor lies, 
And springs in icy chains are bound, 
Yet let not cold indifference chill 
The generous heart’s warm flowing rill, 
Nor passion’s storm, nor envy’s gloom be in man's 
bosom found. 


Oh, let the expanded bosom warm 
With genial love to human kind, 
And man who wears his Maker’s form, 
A friend in man for ever find. 
Let all the ills to mortals given, 
And hopes of recompense in heaven, 
The bandsef human love still close and closer bind. 





er kind Patrons ! may no tears 
Of pain or sorrow from you fall ; 
May many new and happy years 
Successive come to bless you all, 
Till crowned with days you yield your breath, 
And happy still go down to death, 
As ree fruit, or ripened sheaves before the reaper 
all. ’ 





DPiographical Abstracts, 


Ps POETS. 
** They learn in suffering what they teach in song.”’ 


Genius, seems to be something, which re- 
quires from its possessor the greatest possible 
sacrifice. It is a gift which Nature bestows 
but rarely on her children; and when she 
does, she frequently withdraws all_other bles- 
sings. The heart endowed with this inesti- 
mable treasure, must too often beat to the 
measure of sadness ; and the spirit lighted by 
this divine fire, must too often bend to the 
burden of woe. 

Of the many brilliant characters, who, me- 








teor-like, have illuminated the world, few 
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have tasted the real sweats of existence, or 


nown the enjoyment commonly meted out 
1) humbler individuals. Tis true, genius 
‘ates a World of its own, where it reigns 
and rules with unlimited power ; but the 
cart is so constituted, that fairy pleasures of 
snis ideal world will not long satisfy its cra- 
vings. For atime it may roam in the re- 
sions of fancy and revel in the delights of 
;magination, but it will return from its wan- 
derings, like a wearied bird from a long flight, 
and seek a repose in the resting-place of 
earth. The greatest minds that can exist 


are but a * mix’d essen 
«Half dust—half deity.’’ 


Sometimes guided and governed by the di- 
viner portion of their nature, they soar away 
into the loftiest realms of thought; and, like 
the lark, breathe their soul’s music at the 
ery portals of heaven. But, alas, the mean- 
r impulses of mortality soon lure them back 
oearth, to seek amid its lowly scenes hum- 
ler and less holy joys. Thus, with a strange 
inconsistency of character, the gifted ofttimes 
turn from their ennobling visions and pur- 
suits, to fix every thought and every hope 
upon some frail and fleeting treasure of the 
heart, which, if perchance they lose, they 
mourn with a bitterness peculiar te’the inspi- 
red and elevated soul. P 


| But it is well, perhaps, that sengitive ds 
have the foible (if foible it be) o go too 
fondly to earthly blessings, and mourning too 
deeply over their loss, for many a noble spir- 
it would else slumber on unconscious of its 
power, and many a heart beat to its latest day, 
ignorant of the inestimable it enshrined. Ad- 
versity is the ordeal which tests the intrinsic 
qualities of the mind, and renders all its shi- 
ning properties more brilliant and pure. ~Ge- 
nius, Which sometimes sleeps forgetful of its 
high destiny, is ever awakened by the touc 
of sorrow, and guided by the same power t 
the performance of glorious tasks. 


From the earliest periods of the world, 
there have been many instances recorded of 
the influence misfortune has had in awaken- 
ing the energies of the human mind. This 
seems to be particularly the case with regard 
‘o the worshipers of the muse. With many of 
the gre itest poets who have ever existed, grief, 
in some shape or other, has been the hidden 
but powerful agency that urged them on to 
fame. Let wig se for a moment at the lives 
o! some of these, and see if this be not true. 


Daxter, the brightest luminary in the 
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ee 


heaven of Italian poetry, furnishes an exam- 
ple. His heart was early touched by the 
rude hand of sorrow, and the response was a 
strain of music that will linger on earth for 
ever! Jn his boyish years, he fixed his af- 
fections upon the fair “ Beatrice,” whose 
name he has rendered as immortal as his 
works. That love colored his whole exist- 
ence, for death snatched his beautiful away 
in the spring-time of her loveliness, and the 
poet was ever after a mourner for her loss. 
But he bewailed her not with tears—his im- 
perishable lays were the offerings he laid up- 
on her tomb; and though she was gone to 
the grave, she was recalled again to life, to 
dwell for ever in the fairy and beautiful world 
of her, boy-lover’s sublime poetry. Her 
memory became the spirit of his inspiration— 
the subject of his daily thoughts, and star of 
his after life. His imagination invested the 
loved and lost one with the attributes of di- 
vinity, and this apotheosis was approved by 
the world. Not only in his own mind, but 
in the minds of all who bent above his glow- 
ing page, she became an immortal goddess— 
the holy and beautiful spirit of his works! 
Dante had other troubles beside the loss of 
his early love. The party to which he had 
attached himself, and with which he had 
performed many a good deed for his country, 
was conquered by an opposing power, and 
the poet was stripped of the honors he had 
gained; banished from his native city and 
condemned, if he ventured within its bounds, 
to an ignominious and fearful death. Thus 
deprived of domestic happiness—deserted by 
fortune, and doomed to wander an exile from 
his dearnative city, his “ beloved and beau- 
tiful Floreticé,” he sought in his divine art, 
> consolatiow denied by every thing else, 
and gave his undivided soul to the spirit of 
poesy. It was then he produced works 
which surpassed the promise of his happier 
ears, and won for him the unfading chaplet 
of fame. 

Miron, the bard of high and holy themes, 
is another example. While the light of 
prosperity beamed around him, his mind, 
though towering high above its fellows, took 
not that eagle flight into the regions of thought 
that it did in after years of gloom. When 
misfortune came upon him in many forms ; 
when his house was desolated by repeated 
losses, and darkened by repeated troubles ; 
when infirmity, sickness and_ blindness, 
showered their accumulated evils upon his 
devoted head, his genius then shook off all 
earthly trammels and soared to an amazing 
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and unequaled height. 
world, with all its beauties, was for ever shut 
out from his view, his mental vision lifted it- 
self from earth and sought the glories of 
heaven. ‘That a glimpse of these blessed re 
gions was granted to his -view we may not 
doubt, for the light that beams upon his page 
is surely a ray from celestial worlds, and the 
holy strains that vibrate from his lyre, are 
surely borrowed from the harmony of an an- 
gel choir. 

Another, and a melancholy example, is to 
be found in the singular career of Byron. 
His first lesson in the school of adve atx. 


which, slight as it was, engendered a morbid 
sensibility. that was nearakinto grief. ‘This | 
first taught him to rely upon the resources of 
his mind, and to plume his spirit for a flight 
into the realms of poetry. But not till he 
was assailed by criticism, and his haughty 
spirit withered beneath the lash of sarcastic 
reproof, did the Promethean spark that slum- 
bered in his soul, kindle into a flame of start- 
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belief, which amaail him to be frown: ‘d uU 
by the good, and persecuted by the bad 

he who lored all living things, and 
would not harm the lowliest of God's ¢ 
tures, was looked upon as a monster of py; 
and wickedness. Had the mistaken and qp;., 
guided world granted him that clemene, 
which his sensitive and gentle nature req),,:, 
ed and deserved, might he not have be. 
won, from the erring creed into which he h,; 





ity of his characte 
was the ,knowledge of a personal defect, | punished by his 





ling and scorching brilliancy. But, even 
then, the deepest fountain of poctic feeling 
was unruffled and unawakened, until a cold- 
er and keener blast of sorrow swept over its 
surface. Not till his home was deserted—~ 
his hearth desolate, and his heart the ruined 
receptacle of blighted hopes and buried joys, 
did he breathe forth that music that awed and 
enchanted the world. When friends forsook 
and kindred frowned ; when the world looked 
coldly upon him, and 


** Hatred’s shafts flew thick and fast;*’ 
when the deep, passionate love of his noble 


fallen, toa better and juster view of divi 
things? His false belief was the only shai. 
ow that rested upon the brightness anc | 1 ate 
that was a faul 
or, and vo a h 
low-man. None but the all-seeing ey: 
| penetrate the depths of that strangely 
| tuted heart, and learn what was in truth 
feelings and belief; and none but the Bein, 
of infinite wisdom was fitted to pass judemer: 
upon the-errors he alone could understan( 
Do we turn from the, lightand warmth of th: 
sun, and-despise its genial influence, becans: 
there are spots upon its surface? No, we 
forget the shadow that rests upon its brig). 
ness, and reverence with grateful hearts its 
cheering end life-giving power. Should th 
world have forgotten the blemishes that s 
lied the chaxacter of Shelley, and remember. 
ed only the.better and brighter attributes o! 
his heart ut instead of this, he was censu- 
S@ywho mistook his principles, an! 
those who knew him not. 
rom the society he was fitted : 
adorn—deserted by fortune, whose favors hi: 
genius should have won, and depressed by 
bodily pain and sickness, he was well prepar- 













but erring nature, was cast bagk.u 
aching heart; when the cup of life had los 
every “sweet, then, and not till’ then, did I 
strike the lyre with magic power, and p 
duce that melody which resounds in every 
land, and awakens an echo in every heart! 


Saeutey, the deedly erring but highly 
gifted child of song, is also an example. He, 
too, was early taught in the severe school of | 
affliction, and his otherwise tender and gen- 
tle nature, borrowed from grief a strength 
and elevation of thought, which gave his 
works at once a character beautiful and sub- 
lime. Witha heart warmed by the kindest 
feelings; a soul alive to the purest senti- 
ments ; anda mind imbued with the true 
spirit of genius, he was indeed worthy to be 
loved and admired in life, and honored and 
lamented in death. But alas! he had a dan- 
gerous and, as many thought, a demoralizing | 


| 








on his’; 








ed to “ teach in song” what he had _ learned 
hu 


] 
‘ 


in suffering, and to decorate his lays w 
the gems of thought which he had gatliere 
fromethe stormy waves of gricf. Weary 0! 
sceffes where a had known but care and 
row, and sick of the world that had use 
so ill, he retired with one fond and faith: 
ul friend, to a calm retreat in a brighter an! 
more genial clime. There, with her whom 
he so “beautifully styles his “own hearts 
home,” he passed his few remaining days. 
and devoted his mind to the pursuits he loved. 
There, beneath the bright sky and balmy a 
mosphere, amid the breath of flowers an 
the music of murmuring waves, he gather 
those bright fancies and beautiful im ages 
which are the true attributes of poetry. ‘ 
which constitute its greatest charm. T her 
he wooed and worshiped the muse, W ho d 
dained not to lavish upon her erring votary. 
her highest and most precious favors ; an 
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there he penned those productions which will 
be admired so long as one spark of poetic 
feeling lingers in human hearts—productions 
which the world will yet learn to read, as a 
skillful flower-gatherer would cull his fra- 
grant treasures from a wild and luxuriant 

arden—selecting only those which are beau- 
tiful in hue and grateful in perfume; and 
loving them not the less, that they grew amid 
rank and pernicious weeds. Ages may pass 
away ere the works of this poet are fairly 
and fully appreciated; but so sure as the 
morning sun dispels the shadow of night, the 
step of advancing time will dissolve the mist 
of prejudice that now lingers around his 


name. 


Feric1a Hemans, “the sweet song bird of 
England,” next claims attention. And here 
it may be as well to remark, that, to woman 
in particular, the endowments of genius have 
too often been aninheritance of pain. Her 
heart was peculiarly fitted for love—so form- 
ed and fashioned for all the pure and gen- 
tle delights of affection, that nothing else 
could afford it the same amount of happiness : 
and genius, though it may win many things 
beside—admiration, praise, friends, fame and 
fortune, it can never by its own power sub- 
due that master spirit to its will. Thisis the 
reason why women of splendid abilities have 
so often turned from the plaudits ofa multi- 
tude, and sighed for the lot @f some lowly 
but well-loved individual. hus Sappho, 
whose lays, rich and glowing as her own 
sunny clime, had won for her such wealth of 
fame, cast away or counted as noaght, all the 
honors she had ained, and destroyed herself 
because she could not command the love of 
one coveted heart. Thus Properzia Rossi, 
the celebrated female sculptor of Bologna, 
slighted and despised the lofty triumphs ac- 
quired by her art, and died in consequence 
ofan unrequited attachment. Thus Madame 
De Stael, with her great and glorious endow- 


would willingly resign all her shining talents, 
and all the undying fame they had brought 
her, for the poor and perishing gift of personal 
beauty. And thus h 


 allages of the world, have generally been 


the least successful in the pursuit of happi- 
ness, 








' 
i 
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sure to call out all the sweet and precious 
perfume that lies hidden in their depths ! 


Mrs. Hemans is a striking proof that 


** Strength is born 
In the deep silence of long-suffering hearts,”’ 


and her tuneful lays tell us that her mind 
must have been severely tried in the fiery 
ordeal of woe, ere it could have produced 
such powerful and unalloyed treasures. We 
know not the exact motive of her griefs, yet 
we feel that she suffered much, for we hear, 
in every tone of the sacred melody she awa- 
kened, the voice of a sorrowing though re- 
signed spirit. In all her productions, there 
is an evidence of a heart formed for happi- 
ness, and deserving the highest allotment of 
earthly bliss, and yet how different was her 
lot? How peculiarly bad her fate? We 
have only to listen to a few strains of her 
heart-touching music, to know that her path 
was ever darkened by 


‘*a shadow-tinging thought 
With hues too deep for joy.’ 


Her songs are like the murmurs of the 
ocean shell, pining for its lost home; or like 
the warblings of the prisoned bird, mourning 
for its native heaven. Her poetry hallows 
every thing it touches with beauty, but it is 
the pensive and almost painful beauty of an 
Autumn landscape. One of the clouds, and 
of course the darkest that ever lowered upon 
her spirit, was the estrangement of her hus- 
band, and their sonsequent separation. Such 
a trial would almost wring the life-blood 
from any female heart, then how severely 
must it have tortured one so sensilive, so 
gentle, so Joving, as her’s? It was after this 
painful event, when her beloved children 
were worse than fatherless, and she more 
wretched than a widow, that she wedded her 
soul to the muse, and became the enchant- 
ress of the heart. Then, when the sun of 
happiness had set for ever—when earthly 


ments of mind, was heard to say, that she! hopes were all blighted, and earthly aspira- 


tions all forgotten—the efforts of her genius 
acquired a character more lofty and lovely, 
and her music caught “a wandering breath 


ighly gifted women, in| of that high melody, whose “source is in 


heaven, and whose vibrations are eternal!” 
These are only a few of the many exam- 


But like illustrious men, they travel | ples that could be given to show the beneficial 


with a surer step to fame when their way lies | influence which misfortune sometimes exer- 


over rugged and unlovely scenes. Adversity|cises over the human heart; and now the 
question arises, whether these gifted beings 


is to their hearts, what a stormy blast is to a 


bed of flowers—it may bend and bruise, and would have attained the same degree of ex- 
sometimes break the fragile things, but it is cellence in their vocation, if their respective 
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careers had not been so strikingly marked 
by the desolating effects of grief. It appears 
that they would not, for we have seen that 
not one of these persons gave the entire en- 
ergies of their mind to the divinity they wor- 
shiped until the ties which bound them to 
earth were nearly all severed. Then, and 
not till then, they merited and obtained the 
loftiest triumphs of their art. | This will in- 
duce us to beleive, what is really the case, 
that, as the stars of heaven are only visible in 
the season of darkness, the best and brightest 
attributes of humanity are unseen and un- 
known until the hour of gloom. The pages 
of history are replete with instances which 
prove this fact, for we there learn, that it has 
ever been in disordered and dangerous eras 
of time that the master spirits of the world 
have arisen to perform their glorious deeds. 
As in the actual world, it is even from lands 
startled by the loudest din of war, that the 
voice of heroism peals forth its loftiest tone ; 
so in the moral universe, it is even from 
heaww shaken by the severest storm of grief, 
that the voice of poesy pours out its highest 
and holiest strain. Were it not so, we might 
be disposed to imagine, that the gifted in all 
ages of the world have been too severely 
tried, but as it is, we feel that “He who or- 
dered all things aright,” has in this particu- 
lar also, manifested the unerring wisdom of 
his ways. C, 


Newbury, Dec. 1844. 


Nloral Sketches. 
A TOUCHING SCENE. 


Deserteo Vittace. The little town of 
Woodville, (Miss.) was visited by yellow 
fever last summer—and death and desolation 
followed in its train. <A late number of the 
Woodville Republican gives the following 
touching description of the desolation produ- 
ced by the epidemic : 





“Our heart is heavy and almost desolate, 
our spirits die within us, as we sit down and 
think of the scenes of the last few weeks. 
We have just crawled from the brink of the 
grave, and pausing in feebleness and exhaust- 
ion not far from the door way, we look a- 
round for the ‘old familiar faces’—but we 
see them not. The eyes that beamed upon 
us in joyful welcome, will look upon us no 
more. The voices eloquent and harmonious, 
to which we loved to listen, are still, and the 





hands that spoke the warm heart’s friendship 
in their manly pressure, stiff and cold, are 
crossed upon those faithfui bosoms whence 
we have been accustomed to derive counse!| 
and encovragement, now as still and unfeel. 
ing as the clods that lie above them. 

‘ We call, but they answer not again,’ and 
friendship and love in all their anguish seem. 
ed constrained to inquire, 

‘Do they love us yet ?” 

But the question falls without an echo, 
and no answer comes back from that shore 
where our friends that so lately walked these 
streets with us, have gone. We look around 
us. Yonder, heap beside heap, in many a 
row, lie gathered into one neighborhood the 
old and the young—the rich and the poor; 
all the cares and anxieties of life are forgot- 
ten; and the tenements that held those fiery 
spirits are as quiet now as if they had never 
been aught save part and parcel of that dust 
with which they now mingle. 

The terrible disease has robbed us of ma- 
ny of the very best citizens of which we 
could boast. With the grasp of an invisible 
Hercules its almighty hand came down upon 
the hearts of men, crushing out the very spark 
of life, ere people were well aware that their 
friends were in danger. Then came the 
sound and sight of woe, such as our little 
village never conceived of before. The an- 
vil ceased to echo forth its clang, the sledge 
was unlifted;the bellows breathed not, the 
fire of the furnace burned out. 

The saw, the plane, and the hammer grew 
still. Merchants shut up their_ stores, and 
walked home to die. No sound™tame upon 
the ear, save the clink of the-hammer, or the 
grating of the saw, as the undertaker hastily 
threw together the last narrow withdrawing 
room of poor mortality. Then‘there was 
suffering. Disease and death soon had a 
great majority, and the very few that remain- 
ed to take care of the many sick, looked 
more like the ghosts of those who had died, 
than living men and women. 

People fled their homes in fright and con- 
sternation. Every thing seemed to partake 
of the general terror. The foliage of the 
trees turned yellow, the sky was of a pale 
sickly green, and for six weeks the hollow 
wind came from the north and east incessant- 
ly, with a deathliness in its touch enough to 
shatter the nerves of the healthy. Our 
streets were deserted. 

The grass bid fair to spring up where mer- 
ry feet had so recently gone down. Yet 
there was one road in which no grass grew. 
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It led to the grave-yard. Along that track 
the hearse constantly journeyed with its 
gloomy rumble, followed by a few friends of 
those within it, and obliged to slack its pace 
again and again to let the tottering invalids, | 
that struggled hard to follow, come up—poor 
half sick creatures, expending their last 
strength in this last sad office of friendship, a 
deed soon to be performed for many of them, 
by others as feeble as themselves. 


But the disease has nearly ceased its rava- 
ees—only because there are no more subjects | 
toact upon. It has swept us like fire and, 
whirlwind. Had it been in New York city} 
with its teeming thousands, and been as fatal | 
in proportion as it has with us, it would have 
swept off fifty thousand persons!” 








BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


The following is an extract from the | 
Discourse of Hon. Grorae P. Marsu, of 
Vermont, before the New England Society 
of New York, at the celebration of its 224th | 
anniversary, on the 23d of December last. 





“Tt is to the early familiarity with the Bi- 
ble, to its persevering study and its daily use, | 
that we must chiefly ascribe the great intel- 
lectual power of the English Puritans of the 
seventeenth century, and the remarkable met- 
aphysical talent of their American descend- 
ants. Intellectual philosophy, the knowl- 
edge of the spiritual in man, is literally, as 
well as figuratively, a divine science. It can 
be successfully pursued, only when the di-| 
vine words, undisturbed by any gloss of hu- 
man authority may be both freely read and 
openly discussed, and when the relations of 
man to Gop and all other divine things are 
subject to investigation, checked by no fear 
of legal retraints, the condemnation of coun- 
cils, or the anathema of the priest. When 
the doctrine of overruling human jurisdiction 
in matters of faith is received, there may be 
scholastic subtlety indeed, but no metaphysical 
acuteness or depth. The tone and character 
of abstract speculation are always influenced 
by the subjects with which it is conversant, 
and the mind, which through fear of treading 
on forbidden ground, is forced to exert its 
busy energies on airy trifles, or questions of 
impossible solution, will soon become as fri- 
volous, or as incapable of determinations as 
the puzzles it idly unriddles, or the problem 
it vainly seeks to resolve. All higher phi- 





losophy is essentially religious, and its fear- 


less, yet reverent study as a science implied, 
if not revealed in the scriptures, is 
“ Not harsh and crabbed as dul! fools suppose,” 


but it is the fittest preparation, both for achie- 
ving and appreciating the highest triumphs 
of human genius, whether in the sublimest 
flights of poesy, or the glorious creations uf 
plastic aud pictorial arts. 

It has been falsely charged upon Puritan- 
ism, that it is hostile to taste, to refinement, 
and to art; and this because its equal polity, 
its humble temples, and its simple rites, min- 
ister not to the ambitious passions of those 
who serve at the altar, or of those who only 
stand and wait, and because it finds the lefu- 
est poetry, the most glowing cloquenee, the 
most terrible sublimity, the tenderest pa- 
thos, and the most ravishing beauty, in the 
visions of the Psalmist, and the Prophets, 
the promises and menaces of the old and new 
covenant, the life and passion of the Savior, 
the gospel delineation of the happiness of the 
blessed, and prefers such lessons to the vipid 
eloquence of the Fathers, such teaching to 
the shallow homiletics of certain British the- 
ologians, who aim to unlearn their neophyte, 
how to think, that they may then securely 
dictate what he shall believe, nay, we are 


‘even told, that pure christianity itself is oMy 


impropitious to the arts, and that they can 
attain their most perfect development, only 
as auxiliaries to idolatry and superstition, as 
if there were a necesszry connection between 
the false in religion and true’in art. But if 
it be asked, what human spirit has been 
most keenly alive, to feel, and most abund- 
antly endowed with the creative power to re- 
alize in living and impertshable forms, all 
that is lovely or terrible in nature, all that is 
grand or beautiful in art, all thet is noble or 
refined in feeling, all that is glorious in hu- 
manity, all men unhesitatingly answer, the 
soul of Joun Mitton, the Christian and the 
Puritan. The source whence Milton drew 
his inspiration was the Sacred Book. With- 
out a thorough familiarity with that vol- 
ume, such poetry and such prose as that of 
Mixton can neither be produced, nor compre- 
hended, for the knowledge of the Bible is not 
merely suggestive of the loftiest conceptions, 
but in awakening the mind to the idea of the 
infinite it confers the power of originating as 
well as of appreciating them.” 





Four children recently died in Ohio from 
a fever, brought on by eating unsound np- 
ples. 
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BY-GONE DAYS. 


BY MISS S. A. HILL. 

By-gone days! The hallowed memory of 
many happy scenes rushes upon the mind 
when we hear the expressive words, “ by 
gone days.” Days of joy, days of sorrow, 
days of peace, days of sadness, all—all are 
ranked with the days that are passed away. 
In retrospection we review our life, and live 
again the past. The home of childhood, 
where in happiness passed the morning of 
our existence, when the flowers of life were 
culled, unmindful of the thorns ; the fireside 
of our early home where were gathered the 
- treasures of our heart, where loved ones pas- 
sed with us the halcyon days of youth; that 
revered Father, and beloved Mother, who 
smiled’on our follies. Alas! the mind’s pen- 
cil sketches too rapidly the scenes of by-gone 
days. Alas! that those happy days are for- 
ever passed away! Those beloved ones only 
live in the memory of the past. One after 
another have been severed from the circle of 
our early lives, till nearly all are gone. The 
grave claims some of those loved ones as its 
' own, while others wander in the priarie lands 
of the west, in search of wealth; and still 
another dwells on the luring strand of Africa’s 
sandy soil, as an embassy of the gospel of 
peace. 

Sad, very sad is it to connect the links of 
retrospection’s chain, and yet it is mingled 
with pleasure. We again hear the kind 
words of monition fall from the lips of parental 
love; again we meet round the altar of the 
Most High; again the morning hymn of 
family praise is chanted forth ; ah ! those are 
blessed scenes! would that they were more 
than by-gone days. Our school-days, too,— 
those holy-days of life——they are gone with 
the home of our youth, and only live in mem- 
ory. The hopes of those days are gone— 
but they even now come with their rainbow 
tints to cheer the sadness of the present. Ay, 
the visions of our youth are gone, those 
bright hopes which shed such a golden hue, 
are gone—forever gone. 

But there is one bright hope of early life 
which still remains in all its brilliancy—in 
all its primal loveliness. It is the hope of a 
happy home in the world which is to come ; 
where all the visions of youth will be realized 
with more than earthly hopes; where the 
loved ones that are taken from our afiectious 
on earth will be restored to our embrace ; 
where reminiscences of sorrow will no more 


~ 








be remembered, and the memory of by-gone 
days will be forgotten in the blessedness of 
peace and joy. Then thanks to this hope of 


jour youth which is a cordial to all our griefs ; 


and when we review the hours that are past, 
we are comforted by the assurance that the 
tie which is broken on earth will be united in 
heaven, never more to be sundered. 


East Randolph, Vt. 





“WHAT WILL PEOPLE SAY?” 


The force of the above brief sentence is 
acknowledged by the greater portion of man- 
kind, nay, and of womankind also. Perhaps 
its influence on the latter is even mure impe- 
rious than on the former. The startling ef- 
fect of this question, when mentally asked, 
or forced upon our notice by officious kind- 
ness, is sometimes even ludicrous. We will 
venture to assert, that many of the most im- 
portant events of our lives are regarded by it, 
and the minor ones certainly are. These 
cabalistic words seem to possess the necro- 
mancy. ‘They are uttered and lo! a previ- 
ous resolution takes to flight, a darling 
scheme is abandoned, a favorite opinion giv- 
en up, for should we persist, “ what will peo- 
ple say?” A fine gentleman is half resolved 
to marry the gil he loves, but she is poor; 
her family, though honest, are obscure ; 
should he put his design into execution, 
“what will people say?” A lady is in simi- 
lar circumstances ; her lover is not fashion- 
able, is little known to the polite circles; 
true, she esteems him for his estimable quali- 
ties ; but, should she marry him, “ what will 
people say?” <A person of either sex is 
strongly impelled to perform a generous, but 
rather unusual piece of service to another ; 
but is deterred by this formidable question. 
A sensitive person is perpetually exclaiming, 
I would do this, or that; I would go here, or 
there, but—I dare not, for “ what would peo- 
ple say?” In short, there are no bounds to 
the tyrannic power of those four apparently 
simple words. No station, however exalted, 
is wholly exempt from their influence ; no 
mind, however enlightened, is_ entirely 
above their control. There is no office or 
emplcyment in which they do not sometimes 
interfere. Even an editor, that is (by profes- 
sion) most unshackled of all accountable be- 
ings, even he, is doubtless, subject to their 
power. Many a brilliant article, many a 
pungent satire, many a delightful witticism, 
is excluded from his columns, because, “ what 
will people (that means, his readers) say?” 
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n some cases we certainly think that these 
four formidable words are the most useful of 
any in our vocabulary, (or rather their im- 
Dort,) for doubtless, if they have the effect of 
Pihrowing cold water on many a praiseworthy, 
though uncommon design, they as often serve 
asa check upon many a silly and eccentric 
lexploit, and sometimes have a salutary effect 
Pon ourconduct towards each other. Though 

no advocate for those persons resembling the 

woman in the play, who regulated every ac- 

tion, expense or acquisition, by the question— 
what will Mrs. Grundy say ?”—we are still 

of opinion that it is not amiss, sometimes, 
F vea, very frequently, to ask ourselves, “ what 


will people say ?” 





Prince ALBERT. The following sketch of 
Prince Albert is from Dr. Durbin’s “Obser- 
yations in Europe:” “I had a good oppor- 
tunity of seeing Prince Albert, the ‘sire of 
England’s hope,’.at a later period, on an ex- 
© cursion to Windsor Castle. A grand review 
of troops took place in the park, in the pres- 
ence of the Archduke of Austria, then on a 
visit to the castle. I had the opportunity of 
standing near the Prince for a considerable 
time as he sat on horseback. He is of slen- 
der make, youthful, delicate, and even fragile 
in appearance. He certainly looked pale 
and sickly when I saw him, He wore thin 
mustaches, and a sprinkle of whiskers, strag- 
sling down under the chin, somewhat re- 
lieved his delicate face. His countenance 
hasa kind and gentle expression, but is des- 
titute of intellect or animation. He sat on his 
horse badly. On the whole, his appearance 
is quite in keeping with his general reputa- 
tion, which is that of a good-natured, unam- 
bitious young man, with no great abilities, 
not likely to do England any harm, and not 
capable of doing her any good, except as the 
obedient husband of her Queen.” 





How many ought to feel, enjoy, and un- 
derstand poetry who are quite insensible to 
it. How many ought not to attempt to cre- 
ate it who waste themselves in the fruitless 
enterprise! It must be a sickly fly that has 
no palate for honey. I[t must be a conceited 
one that tries to make it. 





Goldsmith says’ “a map does not exhibit a 
more distinct view of the boundaries and sit- 
uations of a country, than its news does a 


picture of the genius and morals of its inhab- 
itants,”? 


‘ 
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CORINTH AND TEMPERANCE. 

The recent elections in the towns, so far 
as heard from, have spoken well for the 
cause of temperance; yet no one is heard 
from, which has given so strong a vote as 
Corinth. The fame of this town, as being a 
noted place of intemperance, is known over 
a great part of New England. Like Naza- 
reth of old, it has become proverbial, that 
nothing temperate can eome out of it. Often 
are its enterprising citizens made to blush, 
from remarks respecting the degradation and 
intemperance of their town. 

Not long since, I was conversing with one 
of its young men, respecting the cause of 
temperance, and remarked to him, that the 
town, without doubt, would go against the 
temperance Commissioners. He replied, 
that, this was the general opinion of the peo- 
ple in the neighboring towns, but he was in 
hopes it would go otherwise, and he believed 
that the majority of the inhabitants were op- 
posed to licensing, as it had been done in the 
town heretofore, and would voted for the 
temperance Commissioners. He said the 
neighboring towns did not do them justice, 
and related a conversation which he once 
had with one of the Judges of our Courts. 
Being asked by the Judge, if he thought of 
remaining in town, he replied, that he should 
for the present. The Judge then replied, 
that he thought it would, probably, be a good 
place for his business, as it was notorious for 
lawsuits, but not a very pleasant town to live 
in, as it was fifty years behind the times in 
the cause of temperance; and then related to 
him scenes which he had witnessed and 
heard, and wondered why the people would 
approbate er tolerate them. Such are the 
impressions which many of the towns around 
have formed of the sobriety of the people in 
this town, from the reports that have gone 
abroad. 


The result of the recent town meeting, if I 
have been correctly informed, shows that the 
town has been wofully misrepresented ; that 
there are sober and temperate people in it, 
though it be reported that there is more dis- 
tilled spirits brought into it than into a dozen 
around it. The votes, at the recent meeting, 
as I have been informed, stood a hundred 
and forty nine for the temperance Commis- 
sioners, and sixty nine against them. I do 
not think there is a town in the County, or 
even in the State, that, by its popular vote, 
will show itself more temperate than this. I 
have been informed that most of those who 
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voted the temperance ticket, were the young Changs and Engs of which they now hays 
and middle aged; though there were somejthe promise.— South Carolina Spartan. 
with gray heads, who appeared anxious that 

the foul report and disgraceful stigma which,| ‘“ Wuo xittep Cocx-ronms?” The poo; 

like Egypt darkness, have hung over the|“ Sparrow” will no longer have to bear th. 

town should be wiped away. It must have blame. A bill which passed the House lay- 

been cheering to those aged freemen to see|ing a fine of $2 0n any person who may kj]! , 

their children, and their children’s children,| woodcock or robin, between the Ist of March 
showing themselves the friends of sobrietyjand the Ist of Aug. has been lost in the Senate. 

and of our free institutions ; for surely upon|Thisleaves the farmer’s fields a prowling place | 
the sobriety and intelligence of the people,|for sporting boys—and the destruction of the | 
mainly, depends the perpetuity of these.—|poor birds, their pastime. There must be , : 
Without intelligence and sobriety, no nation|new edition of the ancient song prepared, be. 
can long retain its freedom. Freedom and/ginning in this way: 





intelligence are inseparable ; while ignorance, * Who killed cock robin ? 
vice and intemperance, are the precursors of We, said the Senate— ) 
And *twas done in a minute— 


a nation’s degradation and ruin. How much ireitel-anck chin. te. & 
pauperism, there is, the dread effect of intem- Pp a 
perance! How many thousands of dollars) ortsmouth Journal. 

raised by taxation for the support of the poor , ; 
and nou! How many families, which, Mifisetens co mae - i waren 
one month of sickness would cast upon the he Ged no ab mo chy owe me 
cold hearted charities of an unfeeling public! .T a ee eee 
Young man! Tax payer! Philanthropist! ig tHe, oth "7 a vac i Maggeenddin 
think of these things. mahogany gent cman ressing case a 
Jan. 4.1945. SEavaka tess rosewood young lady’s Canterbury, with a 
eyes din bet cae * |secret drawer.” ‘The ivory young ladies 
ke an extraordinary polish ; and the 
Tue Siamese Twins.—“ You may be) St @ yp a 
aware that some few ycars since, the Siain-|"Nthogany gentleman must be a handsome 
ese Twins, Chang, aud Eng, retired from the 5 A tei 
ublic gaze, and settled down in this countr 

(Wilkes) as farmers. You will also voellens C ee re sy ag ohm °T on 
that during last year it was published in + anes ttm Chi “ ASE gl Now 
some of the newspapers that they had mar-|~°™MIssioner to “hina, arrived at New 
ried two sisters. This notice was treated as| © ork Dec. 31st, in the barque Eugenia, irom 
a hoax by some of the journals, and I incline Vera ye ate = esate ae i a 
to think that the public opinion settled|'"S* tt. Cusaing Be, - a one 
that the twins were still living in single|'° ye 28th peg oe a aa h a. 
blessedness. ‘T’o my surprise I find that the|°" Ped ‘o on ta. 1 Mexico, he 
supposed hoax is a literal fact; and that er = r all by “ bli pee ee 
these distinguished characters are marriéd|“t fortunately all bis public documents have 
men! Mrs. C. and Mrs. E. are well known|"e™ained untouched. Mr. Fletcher Web- 
to several of my personal acquaintances, and ster is expected to arrive in England in about 
are said to be very amiable and industrious. |* eg at f OSS eee ga 
Each of the ladies has presented her particu-|, . 476 PEWS ‘rom slexico by this arrival is 
lar ‘ lord’ with an heir, in the person of a fine, highly important. It is evident that the sun 
fat, bouncing daughter ?” of Santa Anna, which has so long shone 
it in said that Chang and Eng, with their brilliantly, is about to sink beneath the hori- 
wives and children, contemplate making a|20" A revolution has taken place hog 

tour through this couhtry in a year or two.|° All the principal towns, and almost a 
The twins enjoy excellent health—are very the country have pronounced against hun, 
lively, talkative, and apparently happy; and and this has been effected without avy bool: 
Ay : shed. At the last advices Santa Anna was 


PA OE eed tout. than they dyijét, Queretaro, with a small military force. | 
in their first over the civilized world. Hav- taken, he would probably be shot, as the peu 


ing families to provide for, as prudent Aon ple were not disposed to trust him. 
bands and fathers, they may think their bach-| jj It is said that Col. Potk has adopted ‘hs 
elor fortune insufficient for all the litile rale—To give no man office who seeks it. 
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Che iMluse. 
SILAS Mck. HARTWELL.* 


His flower-decked grave, in the sunny South, 
Tells not where his beautiful soul abides ;— 

It bides not where light on the sunbeams rides, 
Nor where silver streams thro’ savannas glide, 
Or dance to their music down mountain side. 

His dwelling place now is above the spheres,— 
Above the unrest of revolving years : 

Where, if flowers bloom they are brighter far, 
Than the brightest sun, to the faintest star, 
Compared with the fairest on earth that blow; 
Where, if peaceful rivulets, soft and slow, 

In meandering course tbrough champaigns flow, 
No eye that is mortal can bide their sheen, 

For light and life from the Eternal beam. 

There he has donned his etherial plumes, 

And cherubic glory his brow illumes. 

From the bosom of God, with lightning wings, 
Ile traverses heaven and jubilant sings : 

«J am free to fly thro’ limitless space, 

And signs of His goodness eternal trace.’’ 

Hence a brighter ray than in diamonds seen, 

A celestial light, seems concentred in [eyes, 
His noble, heart-crushed mother’s heaven-turned 
For he whispers to her of Paradise. 

He delights to visit his childhood’s home, 

And like their good genius with playmates roam ; 
Then startling thoughts o’er their spirits steal, 
That arouse them, as if a thunder peal.— 

Ponder now ! Whither bound and whence are ye ? 
Are you living for immortality— 

For a higher life, where the cultured soul 
Approaches The Perfect while eons roll ? 

Or is the present, its joys, its pleasures, 

All you are striving for, all your treasures ? 

Thus is his angel presence here made known 
Thus are seeds of good in bereaved hearts sown. 
Hover about us, thou glorious one ! 

Exciting to thoughts by which heaven is won, 
When they rule the life, and guide its powers ; 
Thus leaving its pathway strewed with flowers. 


Bradford, January 1845. sl 





* Died in Alabama, Dec. 10, 1844, aged 15 years ; 


a native of Bradford, Vt. 





FOREFATHERS’ DAY. 
i> The following ode, written for the occasion, 


was sung at the late Anniversary Celebration of the 
New England Society, of New York : 


BY RUFUS DAWES. 


Sons of New England sires! 
Why do your altar-fires 
Flame up on high? 
Wake the loud anthem, pour’d 
Joyous, with one accord, 
ing’d for the sky ! 


Not for the voice that spoke 
Triumph—when Britain’s yoke 
Burst with your chains ;— 

Not for the heroes brave, 
Bleeding by Charles’ wave, 








Not for the patriot’s grave, 
Wake ye your strains ;— 


But for the Pilgrim-band, 

They who from Leyden’s land 
Dared the rough sea ; 

Braving the ocean vast, 

Scorning the wintry blast, 

So they might find, at last, 
Room for the free. 


Hark, how the thunder peals ! 

See, how the brave ship reels, 
Whirl’d in the brine !— 

Courage !—the God that wears 

Storm-robes, the good-man spares, 

Pilgrim !—he hears your prayers, 
Joy to your line ! 

CARE OF YOUNG STOCK. 

The first winter for young stock is the 
most trying one of their lives, and extra care 
should always be given to them, especially 
in their feed. In addition to what they will 
eat of the finest and best of hay, lambs and 
calves should have a few roots, daily, except 
in very cold weather. In feeding them, be 
careful not to give so many as to scour them. 
[t may be well also te feed the lambs with a 
gill each per day of beans, peas, or corn, 
which are preferred in the order mentioned. 
For calves, shorts or bran is preferable to 
grain. Colts ought to have two quarts of 
oats per day, except occasionally changing 
this feed to three quarts of bran. Oil meal 
is most excellent food in small quantities for 
all sorts of stock, especially calves and pigs. 
It keeps the bowels free and healthy, and 
makes them eat their other food with a great- 
er relish. For shelter, we prefer open sheds 
for young stock to close stables, except in 
very snowy weather. A roomy yard, well 
protected from winds, should always be at- 
tached for exercise, of which they are more 
fond than older animals, and it is more ne- 
cessary for them. Another thing which is 
greatly disregarded ; young stock ought al- 
ways to be sheltered by themselves; they 
thus escape injury from those more grown, 
and have a fair + dota at their food. Colts 
must not stand upon a plank floor, or indeed 
a hard footing of any kind, the first winter ; 
if they do, it is apt to give them the ring-bone. 
Their pastern joints are disproportionably 
weak during the first year, which makes an 
elastic footing requisite for them. 








Comings has been transferred from the Jail at 
Haverhill, where he was a candidate for the gallows, 
to the States Prison at Concored ror LiFe. 
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TO OUR FRIENDS. 


| ’ e . 
less, perhaps, than in mournful, elegiac me}. 


The flowers of summer are faded, the rose odies; and it is even more richly blessed }y 


of June and the fragrant wilding of autumn | 
are gone to the decay which so early await- 
ed them, and the last frail blossoms of the 


the beautiful and eloquent lessons broy Rs 
‘forth from the moutains and the valleys, from 
the quiet stream and solemn woodland, f; 


year are now cold and sear beneath earth’s|the earth and the sea, from the face of heh 


fleecy mantle. 


We trust that at this season| childhood and the gentle countenance of 


our “Gem” will not be an unregarded ofle r-/ Christian hope, than by erudite and logica| 


ing. Wedare hope, also, that it will in 
some degree fulfil the expectations of those 


who have kindly encouraged our attempt to, 


secure for it a place among the chosen flowers 
of literature. 

There is always a little embarrassment| 
felt in introducing a work to the favor of the 
public,—particularly a work made up alike 
of the rich offerings of others, whose value 
we know, and the humble efforts of ourself, 
of whose worth we may well be in doubt. 
Faultless, we are aware, the “ Gem” is not; 
but we console ourself with the oft-quoted 
and ever-true couplet of the poet,—- 


«« Whoever thinks a faultless work to see, 

Thinks what ne’er was, nor is, nor e’er shall be.”’ 

In the arrangement of a miscellaneous 
work, there are many tastes to be consulted, 
at the same time that the general character 
of the work is sustained. - Some will choose 
the humorous vein, and some the solemn; 
some the chastely plain, and some the richly 
poetic; others, again, will say, “ give us va- 
riety.” To this last request we answer, that, 
a collection from the writings of various con- 
tributors cannot well, in this respect, be de- 
ficient. 

There is no one particular party, sect or 
religion, intended to be advocated in this 
work. It goes abroad to all that is beautiful 
in nature or useful in art,—all that is sweet 
and holy in the human affections. We do 
not believe piety is made up of technical 
phrases, nor that every thing which is reli- 
gious is conveyed in solemn and saddening 
words. The heart finds sanctity in a tale of 
suffering love, and in a narrative of high and 
heroic purpose ; it finds a chastening sweet- 
ness in the songs of innocent affection no 








‘demonstrations of doctrine, or by the mos 
surprising revelations of the mysteries 0 
theology. 

The friends who have lent their welcome 


aid in extending the usefulness and prosperi- 


ty of our publication, are remembered with 
earnest gratitude. May we venture to cx. 
press a hope that our futare need will be a: 
promptly and kindly regarded by them ? 





The New year brings with it the pleasan: 
opportunity of warm greetings and kind wish- 
es, which we most cordially tender to all the 
friends of the “ Green Mountain Gem.” We 
feel sure, too, that these feelings are recipro- 
eated, and that our numerous readers are 
gladly offering us their congratulations on the 
appearance of this January number, and 
pledging themselves to sustain their favorite 


periodical, notwithstanding the multitude of 


new aspirants for their favor, and what is of 
more importance, the scarcity of cash. With 
these cheerful hopes we commence another 
volume of the “Gem,” confident that, while 
we continue to deserve success, we shall 
continue to receive it, and happy in the an- 
ticipation of doing good, by promoting the 
true interests of mankind, and the innocent 
enjoyments of social life, we wish all who 


give us a smile, a happy New Year. 








The Bangor Whig tells a good story of 
man who was elected to the Legislature from 
Deer Isle. He supposed he had been elect: 
ed to Congress, and made his arrangemen's 
to go as far as New York in a sloop, and the 
remainder of the way to Washington by lan¢. 
His friends were obliged to take him one 
side, and cut down his arrangements a pee 
ortwo. > 


~~ 
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